





SEE FOR YOURSELF AT 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 


NIZED At the New York World’s Fair you can see 
turf that rivals the famous Old English 
lawns in beauty and soft lovliness. This 


is the kind that you have always wanted 
it has been 


but never were able to grow. 





The finest of the grass at the Fair—planted 
by F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc. was sown 
with ROOTONE treated seed. You too can 
have a fine lawn this new way. Insist on 
your seed being treated with ROOTONE. 
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TESTS BY RECOGNIZED 
AUTHORITIES PROVE 
‘““HORMONIZING” .. . 


ROOTONE treated grass seed has 


The SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
FOR LUXURIOUS LAWNS! 


HORMONIZED GRASS SEED has 
taken the mystery out of fine lawn 


making. To get the lawn that you 


been tested under varying condi- have always wanted, be sure that 


tions and on different soils. Com- the soil has good drainage. If it 


pared with untreated seed it has is a heavy clay, loosen it with an 


given amazing results. Progressive SER a reais seen 
Broadcast a dressing of a good 


seedsmen have been quick to see complete fertilizer and then sow 


what this new and scientific method HORMONIZED GRASS SEED. 





of growing grass means. They 
siock HORMONIZED GRASS SEED 
good seed treated with ROOTONE, 


You will be amazed at the results- 
quicker germination—denser turf- 
stronger growth and an ability to 





The Plant Hormone Powder. 


dealer does not have 
HORMONIZED GRASS SEED write 


to us at once. 


If your 


Horticultural Division F-5 


*Hormonised Grass Seed” 


can give you a lawn as lovely as this 


DO IT Now! 


BY 
bes os 
£554 $ 


withstand drought. 


BE SURE TO ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR HORMONIZED GRASS SEED 

THE SEED TREATED WITH 
ROOTONE. 


Ambler, Pa. 











PLANTS 


INDOORS 












CHEM 


fous 


Tells You What You 
Want To Know 


A PREVIEW—Something to 
start on. 

THE ART OF GROWING 
PLANTS. Anyone who loves 
plants can succeed. 


THE VALUE OF SOLU- 
TION CULTURES. Simple 
tools. Better control. Chemi- 
cals cheaper. No pests. Sand, 
cinder, water culture, etc. 


THE PLANT, LIVING AND 
GROWING. | Functions of 
roots, stems, leaves. How the 
chemicals work. 


NUTRIENT SOLUTIONS 
AND METHODS. Ready- 
mixed chemicals. Mixing your 
own. Formulas. Equipment. 
Sub-irrigation, etc. 


SEEDLINGS AND CUT- 
TINGS. Proper air, moisture, 
temperature. Sterilizing sand 
or ashes. Nutrient spraying. 
Fine root growth and no 
damping-off diseases, etc. 
PLANTS FOR THE HOUSE. 
Selection and culture of foli- 
age, flowering and bulbous 
plants. 

ENVIRONMENT OF THE 
PLANT. Light control. Arti- 


ficial light. Humidity, tem- 
perature, nutrient require- 
ments, etc. 


ADVANCED CHEMICAL 
GARDENING. History, Os- 
mosis. Hydroponics, tray cul- 
ture, soMless culture. ree- 
salt and four-salte solutions. 
Molecular solutions. Concen- 
trations. Measuring, testing. 
Equipment, etc., etc. 





HOU 


GARDENING 


iAP AMATEUR : 
: nor’ 


§ ond TIEDJENS 


r SOIL MAD! 


EVERY STEP 
MADE EASY 


by state government experts 


Chemical gardening grows fine, abundant flowers, 
fruits and vegetables, largely independent of weather 
conditions. It prolongs the growing season, utilizes 
““waste’’ space, is cleaner, controls growth exactly, 
eliminates soil pests, often costs less. Full directions 
for making your own equipment from common house- 
hold articles and mixing solutions from simple in- 
gredients. No knowledge of chemistry required. Forty- 
two photographs, 19 line drawings, eight color photos, 
many germination tables and formulas, 272 pages, 
bound in rich green cloth, with genuine gold stamp- 
ing. Written by Charles H. Connors, Ph.D., Professor 
of Ornamental Horticulture, Rutgers University and 
Ornamental Horticulturist, New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and Victor A. Tiedjens, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Vegetable Gardening, College 
of Agriculture, Rutgers University and Associate Oleri- 
culturist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 


For the Soil Gardener, too 


All the advice on plant nutrition applies also to gar- 
dening in soil, Many invaluable hints for improving 
the yield of your conventional soil garden. 


SEND NO MONEY 


The coupon brings CHEMICAL GARDENING FOR 
THE AMATEUR postpaid for a week’s FREE EX- 
AMINATION. After a week, return it or send only 
$1.95 (plus the few cents postage). This book is the 
last word in chemical gardening. Send today and get 
started in this thrilling new hobby at once! 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 918, 50 West 47th St., New York, N.Y. 


Publishers of THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Gorgeous Flowers and Delicious 
Vegetables in Profusion from 






Simple “Nutrient Solutions” 


VERY progressive amateur gardener has been waiting for 
this book. You've read the recent startling news ac- 
counts of flowers and vegetables bearing extra large and 

lovely blooms, huge and luscious fruit—without using 

so much as an ounce of soil! You may have thought the 
process must be quite technical, too complicated for you. 

Such is not the case if you follow the simple guides pre- 

sented with crystal clarity in this marvelous book just pub- 

lished. Here is a new, thrilling hobby opened up for you. 


By this fascinating new method of chemical gardening 
your plants feed on simple, easily prepared solutions 
instead of soil. You can plant your things in sand 
or cinders or simply in water, zndoors or outdoors. 
Then you provide just the elements each plant needs— 
and the results are astounding. Every plant, even in 
soil, absorbs food elements only in solution; it cannot 
use dry minerals. With the new chemical gardening 
you aid nature by providing everything in solution to 
start with. 


No Japanese Beetles or Other Soil Pests 


In chemical gardening, because you use no soil, you 
can have no soil pests! Nor weeds! And your plants 
get plenty of needed air at the roots because there is 
no soil to become sun-baked and crusted. You can 
grow many plants indoors, on porches or roofs, with 
only occasional sun exposure and even foil the flying 
insects that attack leaves and blooms. 
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STOP 
THE SUMMER SLUMP 


IN YOUR GARDEN 





BY USING 


TRADE MARK 


LIQUID 
PLANT FOOD 


Now your plants are struggling 


to live. Now their need for 
every food element is greatest. 
Unaided, no soil can meet that 


need. With Kem, even the 
poorest soil yields superior 
plants. 


Use Kem now for all your bed- 
ding plants, from Ageratum to 
Zinnia. Use it to speed up your 
asters and dahlias. It is odor- 
less, harmless, can’t burn out 
plants—and is economical! 


GROWS PLANTS 


In Soil or Sand or Water! 


Just dilute with tap water. A 
single gallon of Kem makes up 
to 90 gallons of nutrient solu- 
tion. One tablespoon makes a 
pint! 


New this year, Kem is already 
being used by professionals 
and amateurs in more than 30 
States. 


with complete instructions 
for growing plants in soil or 
without soil 


(West of Miss. R., 


GALLON, postpaid 1 


express collect) 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and $1.00 to 


The Kem Plant Food Corp. 


485 Madison Avenue New York 

















PLANT OREGON DAFFODILS for 
EXHIBITION SIZE FLOWERS 


With our top-size finest quality bulbs you too 
can have exhibition size flowers next Spring. 


Special Introductory Assortment 


Each order is filled from our named sorts 
and contains at least 20 varieties from 
large Trumpet Daffodils like King Alfred 
to true Poet’s Narcissi. Large round bulbs, 
25 for $1.00; 100 for $3.50, Postpaid. 


Send for our new catalog illustrated in color. 
It lists many of the world’s finest Daffodils, 
Tulips, and Lilies, and many other beautiful 
things for your garden. 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
Dept. A, Box 239 Eugene, Oregon 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Taped Plant Survives 


To the Editor: 


T some time or other all flower lovers 

have hard luck with plants; this has 
been my experience. Winds and rain cause 
buds or blooms to break off. Most always 
these are the choicest blooms that we have 
been waiting a whole year to see. 

Six weeks ago one of my choice Canter- 
bury Bells was broken at the base, prac- 
tically severing the entire stalk. I was 
sick about it. For several moments I won- 
dered what to do. Suddenly the idea 
struck me—why not bandage it with ad- 
hesive tape. In a few moments I adjusted 
the stem perfectly, wound the tape as tight 
as I could to hold it in place, and then 
waited for the outcome. It wasn’t long 
before I could tell that my surgery to this 
plant was bringing back life again. 

My plant is now in bloom, a very long 
healthy stalk, and it is likewise shooting 
out two fine laterals—(Mrs.) H. W. 
SCHAEFER, (Wisc.). 


Daunoy’s Rose Theories Supported 


To the Editor: 
| DO not often write letters to magazine 
editors, columnists, or what have you, 
but I boiled over when I read remarks 
by Al Amsel in June about Harry L. Dau- 
noy’s article on soil acidity. Some tired, 
discouraged rosarian may read that and 
say to himself, “Oh well, I guess there is 
nothing to this soil acidity business after 
all, so [’ll do nothing about it.” 

We started our Rose garden several years 
ago in ordinary, good garden soil and for 
three or four years we had fine bushes and 
plenty of blooms. Then our Roses began 
to go downhill and continued so until they 
nearly reached the vanishing point. We 
learned of Mr. Daunoy’s work through the 
American Rose Society, sent samples of 
our soil to him, which he found to have 
a pH of 7.8 and 8.0. We followed his 
instructions for neutralizing the high lime 


| content of our soil and now once more we 





have fine bushes and abundance of 
blooms. 

We have a neighbor two blocks away who 
has always grown fine Roses and at the 
time Mr. Daunoy was testing our soil, we 
sent a sample from her garden. He found 
it had a pH of 6.6. Only a few days ago 
I visited a garden across the street from 
her and found the owner so discouraged 
that she had determined to give up Roses. 
Her experience had been exactly the same 
as ours, so we asked for a sample of her 
soil for a test. We are, of course, not able 
to make a complete, aceurate diagnosis, as 
Mr. Daunoy does, but we are sure that her 
soil tests 8.0 pH. 

We are neither Rose experts nor soil ex- 
perts, but from our own experience and in- 
formation we have gathered, it is our 
opinion that one can grow good Roses in 
ordinary garden soil, regardless of the pH 
value, for a few years. So, I doubt that 
the experimental work referred to, cover- 
ing a period of two years, means as much 
as “Al” thinks it does. 


an 


I believe that if he cares to take the 
trouble to inquire of the Secretary of the 
American Rose Society at Harrisburg, Pa. 
he will find that he can give you reports 
from many rosarians who have had expe- 
riences similar to ours. Mr. Daunoy doesn’t 
try to force his theories down anybody’s 
throat and I doubt that anyone who is 
growing good Roses will pay much atten- 
tion to what he says, but I would certain- 
ly advise anyone who is not having suc- 
cess with Roses to send a soil sample to 
him and follow his advice. I think I remem- 
ber reading one of Mr. Daunoy’s articles in 
which he said he did not want anyone who 
was satisfied with his Roses to listen to 
him, but he is anxious to help those who 
are not succeeding and I am happy to tes- 
tify that he is doing valuable work.—\kRs. 
L. C. HANKINS, (Mo.) 


Another Slant on Shows 
the Editor: 


THOUGHT Mrs. Esther Caudill’s article, 

“Why I Do Not Like Flower Shows,” 
was the most instructive and interesting 
I’d read on the subject. I’ve grown flow- 
ers so long it hurts deeply for me to cut 
them to try to make a little honor on my 
part of a show. I get the best thrills out 
of flowers I cross and seedlings that are 
new and belong to no one but me and my 
garden. ; 


To 


I will say I love flower shows but they 
should be more educational rather than 
for the honor and glory some try to re- 
ceive from them. Plant the gifts of God 
to be a joy and a help to one another.— 
Howarp E. Watson, ( Mo.) 


Wormwood Recommended for Borders 
To the Editor: 


WONDER why more people do not grow 

wormwood, Artemisia absinthium, as a 
foliage plant in the border. I find it very 
beautiful. The deeply cut leaves have a 
soft-gray pleasing color and the whole 
plant a neat habit of growth. Planted 
among strong colors, especially yellows, it 
helps to tone them down for a more pleas- 
ing effect. The stems are somewhat woody 
so I trim them back severely each spring 
and revel in their fresh young beauty.— 
(Mrs.) V. D. Urpan, ( Penna.) 


Mrs. King’s Letter Praised 
To the Editor: 


| WISH to express my appreciation of the 
letter written by Mrs. Francis King in 
your June issue. She has summed up in a 
few simple sentences what every landscape 
architect tries to achieve in his work. 

One point particularly I hope will be 
taken to heart by your many readers. It 
is this, “If your garden is small, keep it 
formal.” The whole art of designing small 
gardens is expressed in that sentence. 

I sincerely hope her articles will be con- 
tinued.—MorTIMER BURROUGHS. 
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“An Gris Lover's | 
ccece Catalog” cocece, 


Lists fine Iris both new and old. Includes 
selection of the 100 best Iris. Each Iris is 
classified according to color. A real help 
that you should not be without when select- 
ing your Iris. 


Also 


HEMEROCALLIS 


A selected listing of this 
fine garden perennial. 


Send for your free copy today 


SCHREINER’S 
IRIS GARDENS 


BOX 203-B Riverview Station 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
e@ee@e@e@ee@eee@eegeeeeeeeee @ @ 


GIANT DARWIN 








FINEST QUALITY 
Cream of the Crop 


= Large top size bulbs... average 
» 5 inches around. 


Grown in the cool, moist climate 
of Puget Sound where the finest 
bulbs are produced. 


| Direct from the Grower to you. 

Special hand made mix- 

ture of many beautiful 

colors —or your choice of 

1 color, red, yellow, pink. 
100 bulbs, $3.50 





50 bulbs, 1.70 
25 bulbs, 100 ery 
12 bulbs, 45c 

6 bulbs, 25c 





Note: Bulbs one size smaller thaw 
above, averaging 4% 1n. around, 
50 Bulbs for $1.00, Postpaid 














Write for complete bulb catalog 
illustrated in color. 





GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


RFD 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH 





Brand's Improved 


FRENCH LILACS 


All Own Root Stock 











Lovers and growers of beautiful French 
Lilacs will be interested to know that 
we now have what is probably the larg- 
est, most complete and up-to-date col- 
lection of French Lilacs in the world, 
and every one on its own root. Our 
collection covers all of the best of the 
older types and most of the new ones, 
right down to date. We are offering 
for your selection such varieties as: 


























Adelaide Dunbar Lucie Baltet 
Berryer Marechal Lannes 
Buffon Miss Ellen Willmott 
Captain Baltet Monge 
Congo Oliver de Serres 
De Caisne Paul Thirion 
+ te ae Pres. Fallieres 
Edith Cavell — Lincoln 
A - eaumur 
Henri Martin s iy: Deities te . 
Hippolyte Maringer ouv. de Ludwig Spaeth 
Katherine Havemeyer Vestale . 
Leon Gambetta Victor Lemoine 
Waldeck Rousseau Violetta 
There are many others, and we can 
FREE ship them in sizes from 2-3ft to 
5-bft, Our catalog will give you 
Our New Catalog, full descriptions of all our stock: also 
the finest we have of our Superb Peonies, Fine Irises 
yet issued. Write for and other high-grade garden plants. 


it today and learn 
bout 
chioments ot bonus |] BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


prices. 134 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


























Quality BUM since 1897 











For Fall Planting 
BEAUTIFUL MADONNA LILIES 


10 Bulbs for 41.80 


SELECT FIRST SIZE 
$15 per 100 
One of the loveliest of white 
lilies. Beautiful with del- 
phiniums, red sweet william, 
orcrimson roses. Plant bulbs 
early as possible in Autumn. 


Jumbo size-10 bulbs for $3.80; $35 per 100 
a 


AUTUMN FLOWERING CROCUS 


Excellent for planting in the grass, on borders of 
shrubbery and the rock garden. 

SATIVUS. (Saffron Crocus) Large purple-lilac 

SPECIOSUS. Violet-blue with orange-red 

ZONATUS. Rose-lilac 

Any of the above 45c for 10—$3.50 per 100 
COLCHICUM (Meadow Saffron) Giant crocus. 
Planted in August or Se sptember, flowers will appear 
in a short time—foliage in Spring. Will also bloom 
in a sunny window without soil or water. 

AUTUMNALE (Mauve) 
AUTUMNALE ALBA (White) 
AUTUMNALE MAJOR (Rosy Purple) 

Any of the above: $3 for 10—$25 per 100 

Free on Request—COMPLETE FALL CATALOG—Ready September Ist 


Sirmppé aber 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 








Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. Stamford, Conn. 
Englewood, N. J. White Plains, N. Y. Hempstead, L. I. 
a ee 
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PEONY 
SPECIAL 


A DeLuxe Collection 
of Six Varieties 


25 VALUE 5 .00 





We are offering this De Luxe Collection at a price you 
ean afford to pay All our peonies are from young stock 
ind these Varieties are from a field of two year old stock 
the finest grown, 
9.0 June Day-old rose-pink. P Pen $2.00 
9.8 Kelway’s Glorious- -creamy white. 1.50 
8.8 Mons Martin Cahuzac-darkest peony 1.00 
9.2 Mrs. C. S. Minot-pink 1.50 
9.5 Mrs. Edward ee errr 75 
9.2 Philippe Rivoire—red .... : oc j : 1.50 
ee BR Disa on'a 6cns0sas 080605050 $8.25 


The above 6 PEONIES $ R .OO 


POSTAGE PREPAID—ONLY. 


FREE SPECIAL OFFER 


In all orders received before September 
Ist, we will include FREE one Peony 
LORCH—a pure snow white flower with 


lemon and cream center 
fragrance. A really fine, 
Peony with a rating of 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
ON AQUILEGIA 


RICHARDS GARDEN Seedlings are famous for their high 
quality and sold at about one-fifth of the price of trans- 
planted plants. Here’s a Special ‘‘Get Acquainted’’ Offer: 


$2.30 VALUE for only $2.00 


petals and rose 
but little known 
8.7 





Per doz. 

Crimson Star, long spurred red with violet center. $.55 
Talisman, long spurred red with yellow center...... -55 
Dobbies tmperial Hybrids, long spurred are .55 
Mrs. Scott Elliott, long spurred. , -55 
Rainbow Mixture, long spurred................... -55 
Mrs. Nichols, large blue, New..... -55 
ois co code md pe apeceenes sees -55 
Snow Queen (Candidissima) pure white, ‘long spurred 75 
Regular List per dozen.......... PP . $4.60 


Six each of all of the above prepaid (48 plants) for $2.00 
42 each of all of the above prepaid (96 plants) for 3.50 


DELPHINIUMS 


The world’s most famous VETTERLE & REINELT strains 
Pacific Hybrids. Will bloom first year. Beautiful colors— 
white, light blue, dark blue, pastel shades and miged. 
Strong, straight, hardy, wiry spikes 3 to 5 feet high. 
Disease resisting foliage. Large luxurient flowers 2 to 3 
inches in diameter—mostly double. Guaranteed to reach 
you in good condition, 


Per dozen postpaid.......... 
One dozen each of all 


$1.00 
5 shades postpaid (60 plants) . $4.0C 


IF YOU ARE COMING TO MICHIGAN, BE SURE 
TO VISIT US. WE ARE 14 MILES NORTH OF 
KALAMAZOO ON JU. S. 131. YOU WILL SEE 
THIRTY THOUSAND OF THE PACIFIC HYBRIDS 
IN BLOOM. 


PYRETHRUMS 


The outstanding new ROBINSON’S Hybrids in the 

rose and pink shades—per dozen postpaid......... 75¢ 
Red and scarlet shades per dozen postpaid. 75¢ 
SPECIAL—One dozen each of this wonderful strain 

of PYREfHRUM postpaid for only..... ocean 
Our NEW CATALOG which is now ready, lists and 
a 160 Varieties of other seedlings, 60 Varieties of 
eonies and 30 Varieties of Phlox. Send for it today. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


“OLD HOMESTEAD BRAND” 
PLAINWELL, MICH. : 
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Revolution in the Iris World 


A critical survey of the best newer varieties which now 


HANGE, even revolution, in the 

decade 1929-1939 has not been con- 

fined to politics and economies; in 
the horticultural world startling things 
have happened, particularly to the tall 
bearded Iris. New varieties of Iris have 
tumbled into the arena so rapidly and 
in such numbers that even the most 
enthusiastic Iris fans have not been able 
to keep pace in judging them, much less 
in buying them. 

A commercial grower, Robert Schreiner, 
has featured a “100 Best™ list in his 
catalogue each year — a very fine list in- 
deed. Comparison of his 1929 catalogue 
with that just issued shows only FOUR 
of 1929’s “100 Best” still in the charmed 
circle. His 1934 list shows only about 20 
out of the 1934 “100 Best” remaining 
among the champions five 
years later. This isn’t just 
lris enthusiasts’ mania for 
new things. Irises really 
have been improved just 
that fast. 

There is another striking 
change. Ten years ago 
American catalogues were 
dominated largely by im- 
portations from France and 
England. American hybrid- 
izers, far fewer than they 
are today, had not hit their 
stride. Today we know lit- 
tle. — too little about 
French and English Iris be- 
cause the flood of Ameri- 
can introductions has foreed 
most dealers to neglect 
many fine things from 
abroad. 

The American Iris So- 
ciety set out less’ than 
twenty years ago to encour- 
age improvement in Iris and 
to inerease the number of 
lris enthusiasts. It has ae- 
complished those purposes 
to a remarkable degree, but 
new problems loom up _ be- 
lore the Society demanding 
solution. Something must 
be done to stem the tide of 
introduetions without dis- 
couraging hybridizers. Some 

ay must be devised for 
hvbridizers to see far more 
hew varieties so that they 
will not introduce so many 
ot their own _ seedlings. 
Then, too, the Society prob- 
bly must re-define stand- 
rds of what constitutes a 
ood Iris. In the search for 
erfection in size, height, 





dominate the field 


JUNIUS P. FISHBURN, (Va.) 


Treasurer and Director, American Iris Society 


color and form, some of us feel that we 
have minimized too much the all-im- 
portant element of garden value. After 
all, the tall bearded Iris is a garden 
flower. It is hideous in a milk bottle 
and, at best, difficult in arrangements in 
the house. Certainly this comment is 
true regarding the four- and _five-foot 
monsters of today. The tide will turn, 
I hope, away from size and height and 
back to color and garden value. 

My assignment, however, was to dis- 
cuss some of the better recent intro- 
ductions. “I shall not include varieties 
unintroduced, or introduced this year, al- 
though I have seen many fine seedlings. 
The American Iris Society met this year 
on the West Coast, giving many of us 
from the East not only a delightful trip, 





but our first opportunity to see the beagQ- 
tiful Iris grown in and near Pasadena 
and Berkeley. It was my misfortune to 
miss the latter part of this scheduled 
trip into Oregon and Washington. My 
California trip was supplemented by 
hurried trips into the Middle West and 
New England and observations in my 
own garden in Virginia. 

Having seen many fine Irises grown 
under a wide variety of climatie and 
growing conditions, I am less certain 
than ever in my judgment about what is 
good and what is bad. Many of us have 
thought of the older California varieties 
as tender, poor growers in the East; in 
California we found these same varieties 
growing rampantly and found most east- 
ern varieties making a miserable showing. 
In time we may have to 
come to regional ratings for 
Irises. In the meantime, 
those of us who want to 
risk the newer things from 
other sections of the coun- 
try before we know the 
whole story about them, will 
have to do a bit of gam 
bling. 


The white selfs. I offer 
these notes on the relatively 
new varieties which I con- 
sider outstanding with two 
reservations: first, that it 
isn’t humanly possible for 
any one person to see all 
of the good newer varieties 
well grown; and secondly, 
that I will not attempt elab- 
orate color descriptions, 
preferring to leave that to 
the catalogues of the spe- 
cialists. (Most of these eat- 
alogues, incidentally, are not 
only interesting but reli- 
able). Taking first the 
white selfs, Mount Wasu- 
INGTON and MATTERHORN 
are the two best newer 
whites I have seen. SNow- 
KING, Mount CLoup, WHITE 
GoppESS and CATHEDRAL 
DoME are all excellent. Gup- 
RUN, for the size of its 
flower, BripaL VEIL, for its 
rich yellow center, and 
CrystaL Beravuty, for its 
height and _ floriferousness, 
attract many garden visi- 
tors. SIERRA SNOW seems to 
be one of the topnotch 
newer ones. SILENT WaATER- 


Photos by F, W. Cassebeer FALL is distinetive for its 


Snowking is being rated very highly by many Iris experts this season. 
Its perfection can be judged by this camera study 


bluish standards and cream 
falls. MounTaIn SNow and 
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intense deep yellow standards 
overlaid lightly with brown 


Naranja has 


Snow BELLE are two good newer whites 


from New England. Among the older 
ones, ORIANA and Venus De MILo are 


two of the best. Easter Morn and Puris- 
sIMA, although tender in- many parts of 
tie country, are at the very top of the 
group wherever they can be grown well. 


White plicatas. Los ANGELES and 
San Francisco more than a decade ago 
set new standards in the white pliecata 
class, and they are still practically at the 
top of the heap. The Sass brothers have 
produced at least three fine ones: CLARI- 
BEL, Matp or AstToLaT and ELEcTRA, 
which are satisfactory substitutes for gar- 
deners who eannot grow Los ANGELES and 
San Francisco well. In the newer things 
from France are several fine plicatas. 
SEDUCTION is one of the most distinetive 
and one of the best, and among still later 
ones, Mme. Louris AurREAU and FLOREN- 
TINE are thoroughly fine. 

In the amoena class there is only one 
thoroughly outstanding Iris, WaAsBaAsH. 
SHAH JEHAN, one of the most colorful 
Irises to come from England, is sometimes 
classified as an amoena, but probably 
does not actually qualify in this group. 
AT DawninG, a very fine pink bicolor 
from Chaneellor Kirkland, is a_near- 
amoena, or ean be elassed with the 
medium pinks. Of the older amoenas, 
Dorothy Dietz and RHEINTOCHTER are 
the two best I know. 

The yellow plicata class is a new one 
and the Sass brothers have made it al- 
most exclusively their own up to the 
present. Three fine ones, ORLOFF, SrEG- 
FRIED and TIFFANY, have fairly 
widely disseminated, and better 
ones are on their way. 


been 
other 


Variegatas. The Sasses have also pro- 
duced the finest variegata in Crry or Liy- 
whieh is both tall and colorful. 


COLN, 





FRANK ADAMS, CASQUE 
D’Or and CoRTEZ are near- 
variegatas which are quite 
fine. View HAaAwuoo is the 
one variegata which seems 
to do well in southern Cali- 
fornia and is excellent else- 
where in addition. Goop 
Cueer and JANET BUTLER 
from New England are near 
the top in this color class. 
Fine older ones are Pi1ca- 
por, Kine Juspa, GAUCHO 
and LODESTAR. 

Tremendous advances 
have been made in_ blends 
of all kinds, particularly in 


those containing a_ great 
deal of yellow. CopPER 
Lustre, a Dykes Medal 


winner last year, is an out- 
standing color break. A few 
of the many fine ones in the 
yellow blend class are Fies- 
TA, NARANJA, SUMMER TAN, 
Mipwest GEM, Far WEsT, 
MOONGLO, SANDALWOOD, 
Apricot and Coronet. The 
loveliest yellow _ blend of 
all is PRAIRIE SUNSET, 
which, although not eata- 
logued until this year, was 
sold to about a dozen Iris 
enthusiasts by its hybridiz- 
er, Hans Sass, last year. 
Among the older ones in 
this color group, JEAN Cayreux, Mary 
GEDDES, GOLDEN LIGHT and ROBERT are 
well worth growing. 


and falls 


Many fine creams have been introduced 
in the last several years. I consider 
JOLDEN TREASURE, SwWeeT ALIBI and 
SNOQUALMIE the three best which I have 
seen, although at least five. others are 
splendid: Atrrye EvuGENIE, KALINGA, 
Sunmist, Dore and NATIvipap. 


Yellow selfs. Probably there have been 
more introductions in the yellow-self 
classification than in any other one group, 
and advance here has been very marked, 
although perfection has not yet been 
reached. GOLDEN MaJesty is the finest 
deep yellow I saw this year. Farr EvAIne, 
from Dr. Mitchell who gave us CaLi- 
FORNIA GOLD, GOLDEN Berar and Happy 
Days (all three excellent) seems to me to 
be the finest Iris yet produced by this 
creator of many fine things. Dr. Ayres’ 
JASMANIA and Mrs. Smtas WATERS are 
both quite fine. CHosEN and Lapy Para- 
mMoUNT from Mr. White in southern Cali- 
fornia are near the top in _ localities 
where they grow well. Other fine new 
ones are CHAMPAGNE GLOW, SPRING 
Prom, SAHARA, TREASURE ISLAND and 
Sone or Gotp. Two of the most widely 
advertised newer ones—JELLOWAY and 
GOLDEN Hrinp—appeal to me for color 
only; in color they are unbeatable but in 
form and growing habits they leave much 
to be desired, as they have grown in my 
garden. We have come a long way from 
the time not so long ago when PiutE D’OrR 
and CORONATION were the two best yel- 
lows available. (Incidentally, Corona- 
TION is still as fine a cheap yellow for 
massing as can possibly be found). 


Light 


but one 





blues. If I could have Iris of 
color I think I would limit my- 








self to light blue selfs. In this group 
BuvuE Sprre and Great LAKeEs were the 
best of the 1938 introductions seen this 
year. Other excellent newer ones are 
GLORIOLE, EXCLUSIVE, SHINING WATERS, 
PatE MOooNLIGHT, WAVERLY, ANITRA, 
ALINE and Buue DiamMonp. Older ones 
still fine are BLUE TriumpH, BLUE Mon- 
ARCH, SENSATION, Eu CApiran, CASTALIA 
and PAULETTE. 

In the medium blue group there are 
very few good ones available. Muissourt 
and SIERRA BLUE, both Dykes Medal win- 
ners, rank at the very top. NaRAIN, BEL- 
MONT and ELEANOR BLUE are three dis- 
tinctive and exeellent varieties. PERSIA, 
far from new, is the best blue blend [ 
know. 


In the ‘so-called dark 
blue elass, whieh ineludes violets, there 
are many fine ones. Three older ones, 
TENAYA, WINNESHEIK and VALOR hold 
their own with many few ones. AMIGO, 


Dark blue class. 


although neither tall nor large, is one 
of the richest in this color classification. 
Mme. Maurice LASSAILLY is similar to 


Amico, larger and not quite as_ rich. 
BRUNHILDE, THE BisHop and DyMiIa are 
three fine selfs. Cyrus THE GREAT and 
CREOLE BELLE are two distinctive ones. 
Mourson, the darkest of the WILLIAM 
Mone seedlings, is a most handsome flow- 
er. In the near-black class SABLE is the 
best one I have seen, with ErHiop QUEEN 
and LinaAMANI ¢losely behind. Bonsor, 
Mara Hart and Buve PEerer are three 
relatively new ones demanding attention 
here. Str Knicut and THe Biack Doue- 
LAS, somewhat older, are quite fine. BLUE 
Dusk, although not particularly interest- 
ing as an individual flower, is probably 
the best one for a blue mass effect. 

In mauves and mauve blends, OrmMoHR 
and Grace Mour (two WiLiuiAM Mone 
seedlings), Ozone, Mopiste and VIOLET 
CROWN, are the best I have seen. PREs!- 
DENT PILKINGTON is a good older one, 
and MICHAELANGELO, with very unique 
coloring, will be fine if it proves that it 
will grow well generally throughout the 
country. 


The pinks. Very little progress has 
been made toward good light pink selfs. 
BautuetT Girt, Miss CALIFORNIA and PINK 
SaTIN are the best ones I have seen, but 
they do not measure up to the best in 
other color classifications. Among the 
older ones, IMPERIAL BLUSH, PINK OPAL, 
ELoisE LaPHAM and ErHELWYN Dvusvuar 
are well worth growing. 

The best pink effect can be gotten today 
from pink blends, of which Cuina Mar, 
ANGELUS and Morocco Ross are the three 
best enes I have seen, and all quite fine. 
AUBANEL is a very fine pink blend from 
France. Other American ones are AMI- 
TOLA, SANpDIA, NOwETA, RAMESES and 
Eros. 

Rosy WINGs, a contender for the Dykes 
Medal this year, is at the top of the light 
red class. LignHTHOUSE and MONADNOCK 
from California are both quite fine. Co- 
RALIE, wherever it can be well grown, is 
fine for massing. Lity Pons is a good 
flaring deep pink. Of the older ones, 
Rose Dominion and Friepa Mour are 
still prize winners. 
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DirRECTEUR PINELLE, a recent French 
introduction, is at the top of the purple 
elass. InpiaN His, not particularly 
distinetive as an individual flower, makes 
a very fine mass of bright color. LEGEND, 
Rep Dominion and PuRPLE GIANT are 
excellent. RHAPSODY and SMOLDER, not 
so well disseminated yet, are both quite 
promising. Another French one, Favort, 
close to the older MaGenta in color, 
promises to be useful for garden effect. 

Deputt Nomsiot, one of the _ best 
Irises ever to come from France, leads 
the bronze-purple class. Lovuvols, a new- 
er French one, is strikingly good, and 
SHIRVAN is rich and colorful. 


Red Irises. In the so-called red group, 
which includes red selfs and coppery reds, 
there has been a flood of new introduc- 
tions comparable only to that in the yel- 
low classification. . Two famous older 
ones, DAUNTLESS and INpIAN CHIEF, 
stand up well through the years. The 
finest IRIS in my own garden this year 
and last year was THE Rep Dova.as, 
which, while not as red as others, is large, 
rich and a magnificent grower. CHRIS- 
TABEL is the reddest red self I have seen. 
CHEERIO gives a very bright red effect. 
GARDEN Maaic is a handsome flower, but 
a slow grower everywhere I have seen it. 
JunaLUSKA, Marco Pouo, Maya and 
Prute are all interesting and fine. Ra- 





Exclusive, one of the newer light blue selfs 


DIANT, although short, is one of the 
brightest in this color classification. WiLp- 
FIRE, another short one, is exceedingly 
bright. E. B. WiLLiaMson, as grown in 
Paul Cook’s garden, was well worthy of 
the Italian Award which it won last year. 
CopPpER CRYSTAL is one of the best reds 
I have seen from Mr. Washington in 
Nashville. Joycerre, GoLpEN HELMET 
and Sir LAUNCELOT are three older ones 
which are well worth growing. 

Space limitations demand that this 
list be brought to a close. It is an im- 
perfect list at best, but it is a list of 
good Irs, nearly all of which grow well 
in all parts of the country. Perhaps the 
best thing that can be said about it is 
that, in view of constant improvement, 
someone in 1940 will offer FLowER Grow- 
ER readers a still better list. 


New Plants for Winter 
and Spring 
M. G. Karns 


\4A= cuttings or “slips” of bedding 

plants. such as Geranium, Helio- 

trope and Coleus growing out of doors 

during August for indoor use next winter 

or for “stock plants” from which to prop- 
agate next year’s outdoor supply. 
Remove the lowest leaves with a 
sharp knife to facilitate their 
handling. If you want only a 
few such plants lay the cuttings 
in flower-pot saucers or soup 
plates with their leaves extend- 
ing over the edge and their butts 
toward the center. Fill the saue- 
ers almost brim full with clean, 
dry sand thus covering the stems. 
Pour in water until the sand is 
covered and always keep it wet. 
Place the saucers in a sunny but 
not windy situation and—if you 
really want to have them grow, 
avoid digging them up “to see 

- how they are getting on!” Watch 
for new growths to start from 
the angles of the leaves. These 
indicate that roots are beginning 
to form. When the majority dis- 
play these signals, it will be soon 
enough to dig them up. Then 
carefully lift out each cutting in- 
dividually with a thin, flat stick 
so as to avoid breaking the ten- 
der roots and plant each one in 
a small flower-pot, two-inch size 
preferred. 

With your thumbs press the 
soil firmly around each little 
plant. Leave a quarter to half 
an inch space at the top of each 
pot. Fill this with water as soon 
as the plants are set in a par- 
tially shaded place. Keep them 
there until you are sure that they 
are growing; then let them have 
plenty of sunshine. 

Three or four weeks later ex- 
amine the roots to see if the 
plants need larger pots. To do 
this, first note that the soil is 
moist (not sopping wet, nor 
crumbly dry). Second, place one 





Good Cheer is an important new yellow 
variegata with falls veined deep red 


hand over the pot with the plant stem 
between your fingers. Third, turn the pot 
upside down and strike the rim downward 
upon a bench or other solid object. The 
pot will stay in one hand; the plant drop 
into the other. Fourth, if the ball of soil 
is thickly covered with roots give the 
plant the next larger size of flower-pot; if 
only a few roots are visible, put it back in 
its little pot. To do this properly reverse 
the process just described; namely, place 
the ball of earth in the pot and give the 
bottom a downward rap on the bench. 
This will settle the earth back in the pot 
without any damage. 

As the plants continue to increase in 
size you must shift them to larger flower- 
pots. The process is the same with all 
these shifts, except that when the shift 
is made from a four-inch pot to a five- 
inch size you must put some drainage in 
the latter pots. Drainage is necessary in 
all sizes larger than four inch. 

The best material for drainage is 
broken pottery or crockery, the lowest 
piece being placed directly over the drain- 
age hole with its coneave side facing 
downward so as to form an arch ove. the 
hole. 

Except with very vigorous plants, al- 
ways make the shifts to only the next 
larger size flower-pots because the soil is 
likely to become sour. 

On a large scale you may place cuttings 
in sand, either in the open ground, in a 
coldframe, or in flats, or still later in the 
season, in a greenhouse. In these cases 
give them partial shade because drainage 
removes so much of the water that roots 
might not develop. Otherwise the process 
is the same as for small lots. 
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EOPLE all over the world 

think of Delphiniums as blue, 

the true blue flower, but blue 
is only one color of the modern 
hybrid. There are blues of the 
summer sky, of cobalt, brilliant, 
startling; blues of Gentians; darker, 
deeper blues, rich, velvety, mag- 
nificent. There are pale pastels, or- 
chids, mauves over blue and mauves 
over pink; violets, lavenders, so 
lovely as to take your breath. 
There are the royal purples, bur- 
gundy, rich wine, and claret, clear 
and eold, and all the shades and 
variations between. You may have 
hundreds and no two exactly alike. 
If you like surprises, variety, grow 
hybrid Delphiniums and your lite 
will know a new joy. 

There is nothing difficult about 
growing hybrid Delphiniums; they 
don’t require great quantities of 
fertilizers; they like being left 
alone. Their ancestors and cousins 
are mostly native to the high cool 
climates of the world. For this 
reason, Delphiniums will stand light 
shade in the Columbia and Willam- 
ette Valley region, whereas, farther 
north where it’s they must 
have full sun. In hot southern 
states they do best if shielded al- 
most entirely from the sun’s rays. 

The few annuals in this tamily 
along the warm Mediter- 
ranean and so have a wider tem- 
perature range than the hybrid 
perennial type. But, oddly enough, 
the perennial type, treated as an 
annual, has a temperature range 
almost as great as the annual. And 
in unfavorable regions, it is best to 
grow them as annuals or as_ bien- 
nials. Seeds sown in January and 
February and even later will bloom 
in summer and fall and they are no 
more trouble than other annuals. 
will not 


cool, 


occur 


They 
crow so tall—2 to 4 feet—nor 


will they have so many spikes but they 
will be lovely, none the less. 
You may buy plants or seeds. If 


plants, get seedlings that haven’t bloomed 
heeause they establish themselves better 
under your particular conditions of soil 
and climate, wind and rain, sun and 
shade, than older plants that matured in 
another part of the country. Two-year- 
old Delphiniums have reached their ma- 
turity and, while, under favorable condi- 
tions, they will live five years, perhaps, 
or more, the immature plant is still your 
best buy. The disadvantage is that you 
will need to discard some seedlings as not 
all will be first grade. 


UT, if you have sporting 
seeds and grow your own. 


blood, buy 
It is very 


easy to start seed. .Sow it in a green- 
house, coldframe, flats, or in the open 
ground. Seed may be sown any time, 


from January to December, depending on 
equipment and loeal conditions. Most 
people sow the seed as soon as it is ripe, 
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gardeners can grow this white Delphinium, 
Princess, from seed 


in July or August, in the open ground. 
[t will do better and the plants will be 
stronger. 

I have some right now, sown the last 
week in July, some in flats and some in 
the open ground, in the same soil, with 
identical loeation and watering, and those 
in the open ground are three and four 
times the size of those in the flats. And 
the flats are 5 inches deep! — 

My seed beds, with a low wire fence 
around them, are on the north side of 
my house. They have been in that same 
place for many years. In June, the 
eround is thoroughly spaded and allowed 
to lie. In July, it is weeded and spaded 
again, and into it is poured wheelbarrow 
loads of sereened leaf mold and medium 
or fine sand. It is all mixed, leveled, and 
watered down with a fine sprinkler. In 
a day or so, it is again leveled and 
sprinkled. 

As soon as the seeds are ripe, they are 
sown broadeast, very thickly, in these 
beds, the different varieties being marked 
off by stakes and labeled, and over them 
is scattered a thin layer, not more than 


Snow 






one-eighth inch deep, of the sand 
and screened leaf mold mixture. 
Seeds are sown thickly because, for 
some mysterious reason, Delphinium 


seeds come up much better if so 
sown. 
After sowing, the beds are thor- 


=} 
oughly sprinkled and over the wire 
fences is stretched black mosquito 
netting. This is pinned in place 
with clothes pins and serves to 
shade the beds and keep out robins 
who simply adore to dig in my 
Delphinium seed beds. Other seeds 
they will not disturb. 

Seed germinates in from ten days 
to three weeks. If the temperature 
goes above 80° germination stops. 
Fifty-five to 70° gives the best 
results. : 

Ii beds are watered only in 

the mornings, when needed, but 
then thoroughly, and the netting is 
removed for this. The netting is 
left on until the seedlings have good 
sized true leaves, and are well 
rooted. Not till then, will the robins 
let them alone. 

Weeds are taken out, if neces- 
sary, and the young plants stay in 
the beds over winter. After the 
foliage is gone in the fall, about an 
inch of fine or medium sand is 
scattered over the beds. This hugs 
down by the small roots and holds 
them in the ground, in ease of se- 
vere freezing and thawing. 

In late April and during May, 
the strongest of these voung plants 
are set out in rows. Remember, it 
never pays to fuss with weakling 
plants. 

It is an awful nuisance to water 
in each young plant but they will 
do much better that way. I water 
them in, fill soil in around them and 
seatter high grade commercial fertilizer 
between the rows. Over this goes a heavy 
mulch of leaves which have been in a 
great pile over winter. They are half- 
rotted and make a fine mulch which, by 
another spring, disappears into the 
ground. 

Though I use commercial fertilizers 
and a leaf mulch, other fertilizers may 
be used: cow, chicken, or stable manure, 
sheep guano, peat moss litter, or what 
have you. No matter what fertilizer is 
used, be sure to put it around the plants 
or between the rows, not over the crowns. 
Peat moss or straw may be used as a 
mulch instead of leaves but use one, if 
you ean. It keeps the soil cool, keeps 
down weeds, holds moisture, and keeps 
the ground from baking in the ease of 
heavy soils. 

The young plants are watered mod- 
erately during the summer and nearly all 
of them bloom in August, September, 
and October, and even November, some- 
times. 

As soon as the main spike is through 
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What About That Center of Interest ? 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


N publie consciousness, the center of 

interest in flower arrangement is still 

something quite new. Like many things 
new as public property, the center of in- 
terest has been extensively abused until 
it often seems much the worse for wear 
and tear after innumerable bouts with 
misunderstanding. It almost belongs in 
the class with child psychology and dyna- 
mite, in which cases use by the partly 
informed is precarious business. 

What, exactly, is a center of interest 
in a flower arrangement? The phrase 
itself makes a significant effort to explain. 
It is the heart of a design, a point strong 
enough and important enough to support 
the design that grows out from it. It is 
so closely tied to the design that each is 
indispensable to the other, just as the 
heart depends on the body and the body 
on the heart. The center of interest is 
not necessarily the center of the arrange- 
ment. Its place is exactly where the 
name implies, it is the very center of in- 
terest. Although the phrase “center of 
growth” is useful in describing something 
else in flower arrangement which we will 
examine presently, this phrase also helps 
to clarify the meaning of the center of 
interest. It is the point from which the 
design starts its growth. 

In search for clear and perhaps over- 
simplified examples of centers of interest, 
we might take for one example a target. 
The bull’s eye is the center of interest for 
the pattern of lines which encircles it. 
As another example, we may picture a 
spiral, of which the center end of the 
curling line is knobbed with a ball—cen- 
ter of interest. Our spiral may be lop- 
sided, with much more space between the 
lines on one side than the other. In this 
ease the center of interest might be con- 
siderably off the center of the pattern 
space, but would still be the center of 


interest of the design. Presumably the 
lines close together at one side offer a 
concentrated interest equal to the lines 
bulging into space on the other side. 

Most flowers have a center of inter- 
est in their own designs, usually at 
the point where the stamens and pistil 
start. This may be in the center of the 
flower design from the angle from which 
we view the flower, as in the case of a 
Daisy, or it may not, as in the case of 
many Pentstemons. Paintings, sculpture, 
architecture, photographs, almost inva- 
riably have an easily recognized center of 
interest. 

In flower arrangement circles we also 
hear the phrases focal point and primary 
accent. These are simply other names for 
the center of interest. 

How does one make a center of interest 
in a specific arrangement? Whether the 
design is worked out in advance or 
whether it develops as one handles the 
flowers, we must feel the need for a 
design center as we work. We must think 
of the pattern we are forming as some- 
thing growing instead of something 
static, with motion in lines, in masses, in 
color, or in a combination of these. Na- 
turally growth must always have a be- 
ginning. That beginning must be dy- 
namie, vital and worthy of whatever it 
produces by way of motion in design. 
Remember, it is the heart which pumps 
unified life into the design; if you take 
it away, the design falls into fragments. 

Usually the center of interest, placed 
near the rim of the container, will be 
formed with larger, heavy flowers (or 
perhaps one flower), darker color, more 
compact arrangement of smaller flowers, 
foliage of sustaining interest, or a com- 
bination of two or more of these. 

In glancing back over the manner in 
which a center of interest develops along 
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This dinner-table arrangement of Carnations stresses line quality rather than mass, and 
with a definite center of growth 








A mass arrangement in which the whole 
pattern seems to spring from the center 
of interest 


with the design itself, it is easy to see 
that one cannot add a center of interest 
as an afterthought. Only by a strange 
chance would we find a center of interest 
tucked in at the last moment and in an 
arbitrary position capable of belonging 
to an arrangement with such unity that 
the two belonged ever as body and heart 
belong to each other. 

In describing the center of interest, we 
have pictured it in its least subtle 
aspect. Most of the time one is not too 
immediately conscious of the center of 
interest as one is of the bull’s eve of the 
target. The growth of the design from 
this center may be so natural and its 
center strength so perfect for the propor- 
tions of the whole design that only when 
one analyzes the design does this heart 
become evident. A literal bull’s eye is 
not essential—or even desirable. 

If you could accompany the judges 
in a typical flower show, you might very 
likely hear much comment to this effect: 
“The design doesn’t hold together; “The 
arrangement is weak in the center;” “She 
has misplaced her strongest accent.” Most 
of the time these judges are meaning 
“there is no center of interest,” or “the 
center of interest is not doing its job.” 


Mest there always be a center of in- 

terest in every rood flower arrange- 
ment? The answer is, no. A dinner table 
arrangement in its massed form usually 
does not have any. This type of arrange- 
ment must be interesting from all angles. 
The sense of growth of design is usually 
achieved by weight in color or larger 
sized flowers low in the bowl, and the 
lighter colors and flowers higher. Other 
massed arrangements almost invariably 
are better for a good center of interest, 
if the massing is to have a design or be 
a flower arrangement in the real sense. 

(Continued on page 369) 
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Water-lily Juno 


N. MARK HANNA 


O garden feature offers a more ex- 

ceedingly glorious array of color, 

a more complete season of bloom— 
night and day—with so little effort, as 
does a water garden. And all these 
lovely plants ask—and for such enticing 
reward to us—is a healthy home in which 
to thrive. 

There are some species of water plants 
that not only move in and take possession 
of an entire water garden, but in the 
spring these small plants’ fancies lightly 
turn to raising a family—often covering 
the entire water surface with a new gen- 
eration. Particularly in those seetions 
where the Water-chestnut abounds is this 
intrusion felt—unless, of course, one’s am- 
bition is to raise Water-chestnuts. Their 
seed eases, provided with strong prongs, 
lodge in the soil at the bottom. of the 
pond or water-garden, peacefully resting 
in a “eoon nap” during the winter, and 
when spring warms come up in all their 
pristine glory. Concrete pools may read- 
ily and thoroughly be cleaned when the 
need arises; the natural pond offers a 
little greater diffieulty. 

Sometimes fungus attacks Water-lily 
leaves. They first become spotted, then 
threadbare, and then decay. This may be 
eared for with a weak solution of Bor- 
ceaux mixture, the measurement running 
one teaspoonful of the standard mixture 
to each eubie foot of water in the pond. 
This is a mild solution but usually does 
the work required. If results are slow, 
the mixture may be increased to two tea- 
spoonsful. There are numerous reecom- 
mendations for these attacks, but one 
must always be careful not to employ 
solutions or powders which will do more 
harm than Younger plants find 
‘difficulty withstanding fungus attacks. 
Commercial fertilizers, if safely applicable 
to water plants, are one solution. Manure 
mixed with the soil is a definite source of 
these fungus attacks. 

During the winter months when rats 
and mice, ineluding the muskrat, molest 


rood, 
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Keeping Pools Healthy 


bulbs and seedlings, I find one means of 
defense is to board over the surface of the 
tank. This may be left in place, by allow- 
ing sufficient space for the plant to grow 
through in spring, at the same time pre- 
venting rodents from getting to the roots. 

The crawfish euts off young leaves and 
buds, then goes on down and bores holes 
through the bottom of a puddled pool or 
pond. Snails, while bad around young 
plants, prevent a spread of alge among 
the older plants. Mr. Frog, as well, is < 
pretty decent “trapper” if you don’t mind 
that type of trapper about. 

Most numerous of all pests and capable 
of inflicting most extensive damage are 
those that feed upon the surface of plants. 
A good remedy here is a thorough spray- 
ing of nicotine sulphate, 1 teaspoonful to 
a gallon of water, turned onto the plants. 
I am very loathe to use arsenical poison 
for it is deadly and offers considerable 
danger to children who might get hold of 
the leaves. Our birds have been killed in 
numbers from contact with the leaves so 
treated. 

We find more of our pests in the 
natural ponds and streams than in our 
home water-gardens, with more difficulty 
to be encountered in cleaning out a na- 
tural bed. It is well to clean a bed thor- 
oughly just before setting in the plants. 
Sprinkle tobacco dust over the entire tank 
or pool, leaving no place untouched. Let 
the application remain for a week. To- 
bacco stems do well, likewise, spread about 
the pool for the same period. Then give 
the pool a complete washing out with the 
garden hose until there is no trace of the 
tobaeco dust. 

After placing the water plants turn 
goldfish loose in the pond. They will 
do much to help clear the water garden 
of pests, aphids and their like. 


How to Grow 
Hybrid Delphiniums 
(Continued from page 360) 


blooming, eut it out to give the 
laterals a better chance. The laterals 
will bloom for weeks and when these are 
gone, cut the stalk to the ground. Late 
in the fall, cut off the basal leaves, 
leaving the ground clear. It is a good 
idea to put a 2-inch layer of coarse 
sand over the crowns. This will give 
some protection and discourage slugs. 
You may want to move some of the 
plants into another location. The ground 
should be loose and well drained. If it 
is very heavy, add sand and mix it in. 
Or, a bed may be made by taking out the 
soil, putting in a foot of animal ferti- 
lizer, putting back the soil, and adding 
sand, if necessary. If it is too loose, 
add peat moss or leaf mold for humus. 
Or, you may dig holes, wide and deep, 
put a couple of inches of bone meal 
over the bottom, fill in an inch or so of 
soil, setting your Delphiniums so _ that 
the crowns will be two inches below the 


surface. With spring setting, the plants 
must be well watered in. 

Transplanting may be done in the fall 
if the drainage is good or the climate 
not too wet, but I have always had much 
better luck with spring transplanting. 
The plants should have 3 or 4 inches 
of growth, and if set out at once and 
properly cared for, they will hardly be 
affected by the moving. 


BOUT 3 to 5 stalks is enough, for 
4% each plant and excess ones should be 
cut out when they are young. Or, in 
the case of plants showing exceptional 
promise in their first blooming, cuttings 
may be made of these. Cuttings, taken 
when 4 to 5 inches long, eut close to the 
crown, dusted with chareoal and pow- 
dered sulphur, put in coarse sand and 
kept wet and shaded, will make fine 
young plants in a season. The following 
vear, they reach maturity, just as a 
seedling does. 

Every year, after the spring spading 
is done, high grade commercial fertilizer 
is seattered between the rows and the 
heavy mulch of half rotted leaves put 
on. Every two years, a thin layer of 
ground oyster shell flour is seattered over 
the leaves. The lime and other minerals 
in this combine with others in the soil 
and the plants react wonderfully. 

Delphiniums bloom most exuberantly 
if left undisturbed for 4 or 5 years, de- 
pending on how rapidly they inerease in 
size. At the beginning of the fourth or 
fifth year, be prepared to diseard all 
but the very best plants. Hybrid Del- 
phiniums are being improved constantly 


and your old ones may not be worth 
keeping. 


If you want to keep them, it is neces- 
sary to divide them so that they may 
renew their youth, after the manner of 
perennials. In the spring of the year, 
which, in my experience, is the only 
time to make divisions, and the best time 
to make euttings, when the growth is 3 
to 5 inehes high, uncover the crown eare- 
fully, and dig up your plant. Shake off 
the dirt and note the natural divisions. 
You may be able to break it apart in 
your hands and you may need to eut it 


apart. Cut or break so as to get some 
roots with each piece. Dip these di- 


visions in powdered chareoal and flowers 
of sulphur, equal parts mixed together, 
or in powdered hormone, and put into 
coarse sand. Peat moss and coarse sand 
may be used. Fill in with dirt, fertilize 
very lightly, mulch, and water when 
needed. 


HESE divisions will make new roots 

and become young again and vigorous 
but they will be two years attaining 
maturity. Sometimes, the plants are left 
too long, allowed to bloom too much, and 
the vitality is gone. In this ease, the 
divisions will always be weak and you 
had best kiss them goodbye and raise 
some new ones from seed. There will 
be new kinds and new types in the young 
seedlings and your life will know new 
joys. 
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Oriental Poppy Pointers 


RIENTAL Poppies grow like weeds 

for some gardeners, while others 

cannot grow them at all. There 
are, of course, a number of causes, but 
lack of proper drainage accounts for 
most of the trouble. 

Well drained soil means more than 
surface drainage, for the roots go down 
18 inches or more. If they come in con- 
tact with water-logzed soil, a bacterial rot 
develops. Some of the strongest will 
manage to live with shortened roots, but 
with many of the finer varieties, the 
whole plant dies. Orientals will grow 
even in clayey soil on a slope where the 
drainage is good, but theyll be much 
larger if sand or sifted coal ashes is used 
to lighten the soil; if vou add humus to 
this you have ideal soil. 

The best location is an artificial terrace 
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having 2 or 3 feet of top soil with perfect 
drainage. In such a spot, the Oriental 
Poppy sometimes will send down roots 3 
feet by the end of the first vear, and the 
vigor of plant and profusion and size of 
bloom will be a revelation. 

Be sure to place your plant just where 
you want it, for if the location is favor- 
able it will be hard to eliminate when 
once established. This doesn’t mean that 
Poppies spread; they simply make larger 
clumps like a Peony. Only one Poppy, 
Olympia, has underground runners and 
travels all about. A few seedlings of the 
double Olympia are on the market, so 
if you do buy a double Poppy, plant it 
away from all others. 

Many look upon Oriental Poppies as 
poor cut-flowers, but properly treated 
they will last as long as the average 


Photo courtesy John Siebenthaler 


Some people praise Barr’s White Oriental Poppy as the finest variety of its color, but 
others claim that it is not permanent 








flower. Nothing equals a well arranged 
bouquet of these gorgeous flowers for a 
flower show or home decoration. To keep 
them from wilting burn the ends of the 
stems over a hot flame until these ends 
are turned to chareoal. Some prefer 
plunging the ends of the stems in boiling 
water for a minute, but I prefer burning. 
In either case hold the bloom to one side, 
away from the heat or steam. Cut fhem 
in the morning or evening. 

There are so many similar varieties 
of Oriental Poppies listed in cata- 
logues that beginners may be disap- 
pointed when their selections bloom. I 
am naming 17 kinds which are distinet. 
These are not chosen as the finest in each 
color group, but they are best known and 
most widely distributed with three ex- 
ceptions. With these as a key it should 
be easy to make wider selections. 


[ am not recommending any orange 


Poppy. This is the Poppy of your 
erandmother’s day and you ean probably 
get it from a friend. The searlets, which 


are a ¢learer color, are within a few 
tints of it on one side, and the so-called 
yellow, which is an orange-yellow, is 
close on the other side. 

Gold of Ophir is the best known yellow, 
but it is very disappointing until the 
plants are several years old, 

The finest pink I have seen is the true 
Wunderkind, which | designate as Super 
Wunderkind, because another Poppy that 
is smaller in size, not as tall, and more 
of a pastel color that fades in the sun, 
is in almost universal cireulation under 
the name of Wunderkind. Super Wun- 
derkind is a_ brilliant watermelon-pink, 
8 to 10 inches across and about 3 feet 
tall. Lacquered black blotehes show 
plainly on the outside, with black. thread- 
like lines extending upwards from them. 
In my garden it is seleeted by all as the 
grandest from among a_ hundred fine 
named Oriental Poppies; this color is 
distinetly in a ¢lass by itself. 


N the whites, Perry’s White is the 

best known, and Barr's White is the 
largest and finest. For me, both are 
short-lived and usually rot after bloom 
ing. There are a half-dozen new whites 
that I am testing and one of them may 
prove to be the ideal for which we are 
all hoping. In the meantime, | am list- 
ing Curtis Hardy White which has proved 
itself a reliable grower. 


There are several Poppies listed as 
whites, viz.: Perry’s Blush, Field Mar- 
shall General von der Glotz, which have 
a tint of pink or lavender on opening, 
that fades later. But as whites they are 
never quite satisfactory, for the white 
is a little greyed. They are very beauti- 
ful, however, and have a place of their 
own if they are picked while the pink 
blush remains, and then arranged with 
blue Iris or any other blue flower to 


(Continued On page 369 ) 








HILE August is the vacation 
month for a great many garden- 
ing Americans, it should also be 
the month for observation, for planning, 
and indeed for enjoyment as those who 
are “vacating” drive or walk to other 
gardens than their own. Anywhere, 
everywhere in broad America there is 
something to see that bears upon a better 
garden, and sometimes bears pretty heav- 
ily as it discloses desirable items which 
may not before have been undertaken. 
But first one might consider the sea- 
sonal relations. There is much less rain- 
fall than is desirable, but also nature has 
provided the heaviest possible leaf cover 
to shade from the sun, deerease garden 
evaporation, and bring in other mitiga- 
tions. If I had to garden without irri- 
gation I should study very sharply the 
habits and possibilities of plants which 
can pull through a dry season creditably, 
and to do that adds definitely to the 
variety and scope of garden operations. 
3ut most of us do have a hose con- 


venient, and some of us use the hose 
“regardless.” It is always depressing 


to me to see a man or a woman ‘cooling 
the atmosphere somewhat and the ground 
a little by spraying water over the lawn 
or in the flower beds. I do not have at 
hand the actual statisties, but I ean re- 
member that a recent study shows that 
under these conditions less than 20 per 
cent of the water does any good to the 
plants that are the subject of the water- 
ing. 

The hotter the sun the surer it is that 
watering operations need to be somewhat 
less atmospherie and much more effeet- 
ive. To accomplish this various devices 
are used. If the open end of the hose 
is throttled down with the thumb so that 
a slow stream of water is emitted, that 
can be put just where it is needed around 
the Rose, the annual, the perennial or 
other plant that is being relieved of 
thirst. At Breeze Hill we manage a 
little pipe fixture which, attached to 
the end of the hose, ean be thrust in 
among the plants so that water oozes 
out of the many small openings with- 
out force but with effectiveness. Right 
now I am hoping to get my hands on 
a scheme recommended to do. this 
easier or better, or both, through a 
form of porous hose that is only effi- 
cient as it leaks all along its length 
through mesh and 
gently waters the ground. 


loose therefore 


UGUST is a spraying month, be- 
cause the bugs and the bothers are 
at their maximum intensity during ‘its 
heated days. Spraying for many 
things is desirable and almost vital. I 
am not here going into a diseussion 
about that, but I am urging that the 
spraying be done at such times as will 
permit the fungicide or insecticide in- 
volved to be gently deposited where it 
will do the most good without the 
fullest exposure to the sun. Many 
times I hear complaints about un- 
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The August Garden 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


success with spraying, which almost in- 
variably rounds out to knowledge that the 
spraying has been carelessly done, heed- 
lessly done, and not with sufficient fre- 
quency. 

The basis of any spray operation is 
to have the thinnest possible coating or 
the smallest quantity of the spray fluid 
to reach both sides of every leaf of the 
plant being treated. This means pressure 
to break up the fluid, and the ideal spray 
is just a gentle mist floating over and 
under and around the leaves. 

Roses are surely on trial in August. 
Most of them have reacted from their 
June bloom and tried to make new 
growth. If they are kept in good nur- 
ture they will bloom in August, but with 
smaller buds and fewer buds, and it is 
not the least disadvantage to keep buds 
off in the expectation that the cooler 
nights of September will bring an abun- 
dance of desirable bloom. The Rose job 
in August, therefore, is to prevent black- 
spot and mildew as well as insect injury 
and to keep the plants happy so that 
they may bloom abundantly in the cool 
weeks to follow. 

The wise August gardener, whether at 
home or en tour, will be watching for sue- 
cesses that other gardeners have, and, as 
I have before indicated, will bring in 
notes and observations and memories 
looking toward a richer and better home 
bloom another August. 

These hot days and weeks, however, 
furnish the time when the = annuals 
come into their own. The various Mari- 
golds and Zinnias that have recently been 
dished up for us through the All-Ameriec: 
Seed Trials will permit anyone to cover 
the ground and to provide an abundance 
of cuttable blooms in August. Only a 
little transplanting can be done to fill 
vacancies, but I would not have my read- 
ers forget an old dictum that you can 






move any plant at any time if you take 
trouble enough. This is just as true in 
August as it is in January. 

Petunias come pretty nearly being the 
life-savers in hot weather. They do not 
mind the sun and they grow and bloom 
and spread. Another of the easy annuals 
san be called upon to fill vacancies, par- 
ticularly where the sun is hot, for Por- 
tulaca really does not germinate until 
the ground is hot to the touch. Little 
and cheap and simple as it is, the riot 
of color one can get out of a pinch of 
Portulaca seed is worth commending. 

Of course, the perennials will be liv- 
ing and doing and rewarding according 
to their habits, so that August is by no 
means a blank with them. Among them 
I want to mention the lovely scarlet Mo- 
narda didyma, which will endure open 
sun but is very happy in the half shade 
which is its natural habitat here in Penn- 
sylvania where it is native. 


HEN the Lilies do business in August. 

Lilium henryi, sometimes misealled 
the Orange Speciosum, doesn’t mind the 
heat and does produce great and beau- 
tiful blooms. It may be worth while to 
mention the desirability of having all 
these Lilies so planted that the stems may 
be supported up a portion of their 5-foot 
length so that the ground about them 
may be covered from the hot sun, prefer 
ably by a plant mulch, if there is such a 
thing as that. In my Breeze Hill expe 
rience the surprising successes we get 
with Lilies occasionally, much too oceéa- 
sionally, come where the Lily is grow- 
ing in ground that is shaded by other 
plants and shrubs. Lilies seem to love 
the neighborhood of an evergreen tree, 
and the contrast that results when the 
flowers come is mighty pleasant. 


(Continued on page 366) 











This new municipal Rose garden, located on the grounds of Holy Cross Hospital in 

Salt Lake City, Utah, was dedicated June 11 during the American Rose Society’s con- 

The garden contains over 4000 plants in 137 varieties and was sponsored by 
the Utah Rose Society 


vention. 
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The author’s garden reveals the skill with which she 





grows her plants 


Multiple Treasures by Division 


REBECCA TOLBERT BOBBITT, 


NY one may have a colorful garden 
filled with choice plants whether the 
purse be fat or lean. If the purse 

be fat, and one desires the garden to 
burst into flower immediately, rare and 
unusual plants, as well as improved varie- 
ties of most of the old favorites, may be 
purchased from our American nurseries. 
More and more lovely plants are being 
made available to gardeners by the hy- 
bridizers and plant collectors through 
the efforts of our progressive nursery- 
men. And as the average gardener learns 
to know and appreciate the best and to 
ask for it, our nurserymen will pro- 
vide it. 

But it is possible for the gardener with 
a lean purse to have just as lovely a 
garden if he has patience, curiosity and a 
real love of plants. Nature is very gen- 
erous when we co-operate with her in- 
telligently, and we can increase our stock 
of plants, with her aid, much faster and 
with far greater ease than most of us 
can increase our bank accounts. 

Plants increase and multiply themselves 
in many ways; by seeds, bulbs, tubers, 
corms, off-shoots, runners and rhizomes. 
We may add to these methods cuttings, 
layering, division, seales, grafting and 
budding. The latter two methods are too 
technical for the seope of this article but 
all the other methods mentioned can be 
practiced successfully by any eareful 
amateur. 

Practically all plants produce seeds. 
With annuals and many perennials this is 
a very simple method by which to in 


crease one’s stock at little expense. Many 
plants come true to type from seeds, but 
most hybrids do not. However, there is 
always the chance of getting something 
new and unusual to encourage one to wait 
for seedlings to mature. 

One of the most charming occupants 
of my rock garden is Tulipa kaufmann- 
iana. I planted 6 bulbs in the fall of 
1934 and they have increased by their 
natural method of adding new bulbs as 
off-sets to the old until this spring (April 
25th) they opened 25 of their cherry- 
colored buds into lovely lily-like blossoms 
of cream merging into deep yellow in 
the center and flecked at the apex with 
the cherry hue of the outer petals. They 
are indeseribably gay and, once planted, 
go on increasing in number and _loveli- 
ness for years. They have bloomed as 
arly as April 10 (the season this year 
was very late) and are among the first 
blossoms in my garden. I could dig my 
bulbs in the autumn, separate them, re- 
plant them and have each start a new 
clump, but I prefer to leave them undis- 
turbed as long as they blossom well and 
increase my stock by means of seeds. 

Each year I allow one pod of seeds to 
ripen and plant them in a coldframe of 
finely prepared soil in August (or any 
time before the ground freezes). Each 
March their little green leaves peep 
through the soil in well defined rows. | 
transplant them the following spring and 
have small bulbs of various sizes coming 
along. I have read that it takes them 
5 vears to blossom, but cannot say from 
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experience as my oldest bulbs are only 
three vears old. Too long to wait? Well, 
time passes and these hundreds of bulbs 
are growing larger each year and give 
promise of the perky blossoms that will 
some day defy winter’s icy breath and 
make the cold spring landscape more gay. 
When I see two leaves push through the 
ground instead of one, I will know that 
the day has arrived. 

Daffodils increase rapidly without help 
from the gardener. They do not need to 
be divided often and do well if left in 
one place for several years if the fertility 
of the soil is kept up. But for those 
with lean purses, a few bulbs each of 
many ehoice varieties may be purchased 
and planted in September. They can be 
dug and divided every third year until 
one has many more than in the beginning. 
Group them with Hvyacinths, Anchusa 
myosotidiflora, Arabis and Mertensia vir- 
giniea for lovely spring pictures. 


F Dahlias are desired in the garden, 

then one tuber of one or one each of 
several choice varieties may be purchased. 
When they are dug in the fall, after the 
first killing frost, there will be from 5 
to 7 or more tubers for each one bought. 
If one stores them carefully, divides them 
next spring being careful to have a piece 
of the stalk with an “eve” attached to 
each tuber and plants each tuber in loose 
rich soil with the “eve” up, many plants 
will grace the garden the second season. 
Soon there will be bushels of tubers. One 


may have them with huge blossoms, 
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medium or small in many colors and tints. 

Gladioli grow from corms. One should 
buy as many as one can afford from the 
specialists. The increase is sure. When 
the foliage begins to turn ‘yellow in the 
fall, the corms should be dug, separated, 
and the old corm thrown away. They 
should be stored in a cool dry place until 





Divide Irises in August, preserving only 
healthy young divisions 


spring. When well arranged, there is no 
more effective cut flower. 

Many perennials make a_ gradually 
enlarging clump by means of off-shoots, 
and each ean be divided into many plants. 
Some need to be cut apart with a sharp 
spade or knife, such as old clumps of 
Peonies. Others can be easily pulled 
apart with the fingers. 

I wanted literally hundreds of Poly- 
anthus Primroses for the ravine in my 
rock garden so I sowed seeds of many 
choice kinds. Now each year after they 
are through blooming, I dig each plant, 
shake off the dirt and carefully pull it 
apart. I trim the leaves and plant each 
off-shoot or division in fresh soil well 
enriched with cow manure. Each is a 
husky clump by the next spring. In the 
border Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, Polemo- 
niums and many others can be multiplied 
by this method of division. 

Androsace lanuginosa is a lovely treas- 
ure in my rock garden that increases by 
runners (in the manner of the common 
strawberry plant). This Androsace is 
made up of many silky, soft green rosettes 
that form at the ends of slender runners. 
These rosettes root when they touch the 
ground and are easily detached. When 
planted in a new place each will start a 
new clump. The whole clump sends up 
many little umbrellas of pure pink ver- 
bena-like flowers in June. 

Iris grow from rhizomes and in August 
or September may be dug and pulled 
apart. Each rhizome, planted in good 
soil, will make a blooming plant next 
season. The natural inerease of this 
beautiful flower is so rapid that one soon 
has such an abundance of riches that they 
overflow from one’s own garden to those 
of neighbors. If I harden my heart and 
throw some of them away, I find them 
blooming merrily the next year whether 
their roots are in the ground or not. 
Iris is well named the “poor man’s 
orchid.” 

Many plants can be increased by cut- 
tings. Some may be rooted in water, as 
Pussy Willow and Forsythia; others may 
be rooted in the sandy soil of the cold- 
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frame, as Aubrietias, Violas, ete. Watch 
for Viola Katherine Sharp that is being 
introduced this year by a nurseryman 
near me. It has huge purple blossoms 
and is a decided acquisition. He has 
built up his entire stock by cuttings. 
Many things that do not come true from 
seeds may be increased by rooted cut- 
tings. ‘“Rootone,” used according to di- 
rections, makes rooting quicker and surer. 


|B artery eneorum, that beautiful 
dwarf evergreen shrub that in the 
spring is smothered in pink blossoms 
with a heavenly fragrance, is easily in- 
creased by layering. This shrub grows 
like a weed in my rock garden. It is 
lightly shaded and the color of the blos- 
soms is so much deeper and much lovelier 
than it is in gardens where it gets full 
sun all day. This shrub should always 
be moved with a ball of earth on the 
roots wrapped in burlap. Never expose 
the roots to wind and sun. In August 
or early September, cut a branch partially 
through near a joint, leaving the branch 
attached to the parent plant. Choose a 
branch near the ground, cover where cut 
with a mound of soil, and place a stone 
on top to hold it in place. In the spring, 
detach the branch, dig it and plant where 
desired. It will be well rooted. I had 
a very old plant that had grown too leggy 
to look well so I poured a bushel of 
fine soil in the middle of it in August. 
By spring each branch had rooted and I 
had many new plants that developed into 
shapely specimens. 

Lilies whose bulbs are made up of 
scales may be multiplied by removing 
some of the seales close to the base of the 
bulb. Each seale should be planted in 
a coldframe and the next spring a small 
bulb will have formed on the tip of each 
seale. The Madonna Lily (L. candidum) 
is especially easy to propagate in this 
manner. Bulbs of this Lily should be 
planted in August or very early Septem- 





Clumps of Polyanthus Primroses may 
be shaken apart now to get many 
divisions 


ber, with the top of the bulb not more 
than 2 inches below the surface of the 
soil. One year, in digging my borders, I 
accidentally eut through a Madonna Lily 
bulb. I divided it into its separate scales 
and planted them in a shaded coldframe. 
The next spring I had many small bulbs. 

New hybrids of Phlox, Japanese Ane- 
mones and Oriental Poppies may be in- 
creased by root cuttings. Dig the plants 
of Phlox in September and the Anemones 
after flowering, remove a few of the long 





roots of each, cut them into 2-inch lengths 
and tie in small bundles, being careful 
to keep the upper ends of the roots up 
in each piece. Place these in a pot and 
keep moist until growth begins, then 
separate each little plant and pot sep- 
arately. Gentle bottom heat produces bet- 
ter results. If a greenhouse is not avail- 
able, place an old ecard table over a 
radiator, set the little pots on the table 
and place a glass percolator top over each. 
The radiator will provide the bottom heat 
and the percolator top the close atmos- 
phere that will be a good substitute for 
the greenhouse. Oriental Poppies should 
be dug in August when they are dormant. 
Pieces of the root are cut and planted as 
directed above, except that they may be 
planted in coldframe, kept shaded and 
moist. The resulting plants will be ex- 


actly like their parents. 
A GARDEN filled with plants thus 

acquired by Nature’s natural in- 
crease or, with our help, multiplied by 
division, is well worth waiting for if we 
use good judgment in selecting the orig- 
inal plants or bulbs from the very best 
varieties offered. It takes no more time 
or work to grow a garden of beautiful 
and unusual plants than it does to grow 
one of mediocre plants. 


The August Garden 


(Continued from page 364) 


Other bulbous items come through. One 
ean have Gladiolus galore if the planting 
has been in such fashion as to keep an 
orderly succession coming. One year I 
planted Gladiolus every two weeks and 
had blooms just coming along when 
Jack Frost shut off the show. 

Montbretias may be mentioned as de- 
sirable, but not completely easy. They 
give a different type of bulbous bloom 
which is really very desirable, and a little 
experience with Montbretia will be help- 
ful even if it is not cheap in money. 

In a good many sections that include 
FLOWER GROWER readers the Japan- 
ese beetle will be doing its very bad worst 
in August. So far there is no definite 
control of this pest, despite the many 
millions of dollars the Federal Govern- 
ment has spent on futile quarantining to 


‘ prevent the spread into new territory 


which the beetle continued just the same. 
It does seem worth while to pick the 
beetles into a can of water with a film 
of coal-oil on top, because each time 
a beetle dies a petroleum death its poten- 
tial progeny is destroyed. Sedulous eul- 
tivation of the ground helps reduce the 
beetle population, but it doesn’t keep out 
those that fly from nearby weed patches 
on untilled land or in eareless gardens. 
I should get discouraged about the beetle 
if I were willing to let one Japanese bug 
keep me from having what I want, where- 
fore the war continues. We discover at 
Breeze Hill that the beetle just won't eat 
foliage or flowers that have been recently 
sprayed with Triogen. The spray doesn’t 
kill them, but they just don’t love that 
vicinity. 

August can sometimes be finished in 
cooler comfort because September, a real 
garden month, is just ahead. 




















Greenhouse Bloom All Year 


ITH winter snows deep outdoors, 

a little greenhouse garden grows 

green and lush. Within its walls 
plenty of bloom is possible during the 
dull months, if the proper plants - are 
chosen. 

It is a little difficult to get an abundance 
of bloom before Christmas if your green- 
house is small. Chrysanthemums do help 
here and the Koreans brought in from 
the garden have a long period of bloom 
and develop to perfection. One, how- 
ever, must have potted plants or a flat 
of seedlings tucked away in a corner to 
fill in after the Chrysanthemums are gone. 

Bloom all winter, something new in 
bloom every month in the year, is very 
possible and comparatively simple if 
proper planning is done. We'll make 
mistakes, of course, sometimes even the 
same ones twice. A garden diary is in- 
valuable, here, reminding us of our 
failures and our mistakes and also record- 
ing planting dates, germination and time 
of blooming. 

The first winter we operated our green- 
house I had nothing to start with but a 
few fairly good house plants and a slim 
pocketbook. I planned on stocking the 
greenhouse with annuals, the seed of 
which were sown in August. Around the 
end of September the small plants were 
brought in from the eoldframe and 
planted directly in the benches. 

Now annuals are lovely and they grow 
to perfection in a greenhouse, but they 
are not naturally winter blooming plants 
and I have not been able to argue them 
out of it. Professional growers, how- 
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ever, do this, but for the amateur with 
limited knowledge and one temperature 
for all plants it is a different story. 

There was, I found, one exception to 
this rule. Calendula plants brought in 
from the garden in a matured state were 
unsatisfactory, but plants from seed sown 
in the ecoldframe August 15th and brought 
into the greenhouse a 
month later _— started 
blooming in December 
and lasted until spring 
—gorgeous, huge orange 
disks with nice long stems 
for picking. Bouquets 
for the table were plenti- 
ful in March from only 
a dozen plants tucked 
away into the coolest 
corner of the house. They 
are subject to mildew 
which can be checked 
with powdered sulphur, 
and with aphis which we 
eliminate by fumigating 
with Nico-fume. 


Fumigating sounded 


like a formidable pro- 
cedure to me at first but 
it’s very simple. You 
merely choose a still 


evening so that there is no draught to 
disturb the fumes, procure fresh Nico- 
fume, hang papers on wires, ignite and 
allow to smoulder until completely burned 
up. Of course, your greenhouse is tightly 
closed. I use four papers for my house 
and in the morning all aphis are put to 
rest and you can forget them for a couple 





Guide to 


Flower How Propagated 
Ageratum seed 
Agatheea (blue Daisy). seed 
Alyssum.. seed 


Begonia: 


1. Lloyd . 
2. Tuberous 


3. Semperflorens 
Browallia 
Calendula seed re 
Carnations : seed and cuttings 
Campanula (Basket) ; seed . 
Chrysanthemums (Korean). seed and cuttings 
Cobe#a scandens (vine). seed . . 
Cyclamen , seed and bulb 
Cinerarias ee ees seed : 
Coleus seed or cuttings 


seed and bulb. 
seed and bulb 
seed and cuttings. . 


seed 


seed 

seed and bulb. 
seed and cuttings 
seed and cuttings 


Forget-me-nots 
Gloxinia 
Kalanchoe. 
Lobelia 


Mimulus (Monkey Flower seed and cuttings 


Nemesia. ... seed 
Nasturtium ; seed 
Nierembergia hippomanica seed 
Primula: 

1. Sinensis. . seed 

2. Stellata seed 

3. Malacoides seed 
Petunia seed 
Stock (Giant Imperial seed 
Schizanthus seed 
Sweet Peas... seed 





All Year Bloom in the Greenhouse 


; Fort. in greenhouse 


When Propa jated Time of Bloom 


Aug. 15, coldframe Feb. to late spring 
pS eee Nov. to spring 
Aug. 15, coldframe Jan. continues for 2 yrs. 


Feb. : ‘ Aug. to Nov. 
Feb Aug. to Oct 
Bloom year round 
Nov. to Jan 

ug. 15, coldframe Dec. to spring 
Jan.. Nov. to spring 


March Spring and summer 

March Oct. to Dec. 

Sept. in greenhouse.. Early fall 

Summer Second year Nov. to April 

June. Dec. to spring 

March First used outdoors, moved 
into greenhouse in fall 

March. Dec. to spring 

March. June to late fall 

March Feb. to April 

March June to Nov. Good 2nd year; 


will begin bloom in March 
Fall Winter 
Feb. for bloom in April 
Sept. in greenhouse Dec. to June 


March April; following years con- 
tinues all summer 
Feb. Dec. to April; lasts 2 yrs. in 


bloom most of the time 
Feb Same as above 


May Dec. to spring 

Feb... ee May — can be put outdoors 
later 

March March seedlings planted out 
in summer brought into 
greenhouse in Sept. Bloom 
Nov. to spring 

Aug. 15 Dec. to spring 

Aug.. , Nov. to spring 








of months when it is well to repeat the 
operation. 

Stocks will also bloom early if large 
plants are brought in from the garden in 
September and planted directly in the 
soil of the bench. They grow very tall 
and so should be placed at the back. I 
always fill the corners with them. Stock 





Mrs. Lees placed her greenhouse against an old fashioned 
bay window to get greater enjoyment of the flowers 


is highly disease resistant, the few aphis 
that may attack it being killed by Nico- 
fume fumigation. Those big healthy 
plants that just grow and grow in your 
garden all summer without blooming will 
burst into a glory of bloom in the green- 
house and very often they are the coveted 
double ones for which we all strive. They 
often will start blooming early in De- 
cember and continue to send out long 
graceful sprays of bloom until late spring. 
I always use the Giant Imperial strain; 
it branches freely and there is always 
plenty for eutting. It is one of the 
must-haves in my greenhouse. 

Dwarf African Marigolds, although not 
unusual, are very acceptable for filling in 
and giving us bloom in late fall, when the 
main crop is not yet in blossom. These 
will bloom nicely for about two months 
after which they may be pulled out and 
replaced with potted plants which have 
come along in the meantime. A touch of 
blue is nice with this assortment and is 
provided by dwarf Ageratum. It is un- 
usually effective planted in front of the 
Calendulas and Marigolds as a_ border 
with an occasional planting of Sweet 
Allyssum. Sweet Allyssum will last about 
two years in the greenhouse. It forms a 


thick mat which hangs down over the 
side of the bench and blooms continu- 
ously. It is lovely used in corsages and 


small bouquets. 


A GATHASA, a small yellow-eyed blue 
d Daisy, is also a gem we can 
steal from the garden for indoor bloom. 
[t is a tender perennial and will bloom 
from October until spring. It’s delight- 
ful for the aforementioned corsages. This 
(Continued on page 384) 
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Garden Tips for August 


M. G. KAINS 


DJUST the lawn mower to cut 
A high during dry weather. Place 
it on a level floor, loosen the nuts 
that hold the roller in place, lower the 
roller evenly on both ends and tighten 
the nuts. For close cutting reverse this 
process. For ordinary use have the nuts 
midway between the ends of the bolt 
slots. 

Destroy elm leaf beetle larve and 
pup at the bases of Elm trees and on, 
or in, the ground nearby by spraying 
with hot (even boiling) water or kero- 
sene emulsion. 


Sow Hollyhock seed as soon as the 
lowest ‘‘fruits’’ on the stems are ripe— 
brown. These seeds sown thus. will 
make stronger plants than those sown 
later. In October transplant the seedlings 
where you want them to bloom next 
summer. They will do better than if 
set out in spring. 

Divide Phlox clumps that have 
bloomed and are becoming too crowded 
with stems. If you want a large num- 
ber of plants from any one clump, dig 
up and break the clump apart with 
fingers and thumb, preferably immersed 
in a tub of water; if you want only a 
few plants, cut the clump across in 
two or three places before digging to 
get four or six small clumps. Plant 
where desired and soak the ground 
thoroughly. 

Cut ‘‘straw flowers’’ just as the blos- 
som buds are starting to open, or at 
the latest, when not more than half open. 
Tie them in loose bunches and hang them, 
heads downward, in a warm, airy, pref- 
erably poorly lighted or dark place to 
dry. Unless so treated the open flowers 
will fall apart and the heads will be 
crooked. 

Freesia bulbs for winter flowering may 
be planted from August forward. Plant 
them rather close together in bulb pans, 
soak well, and place in any convenient 
way. They need not be kept in the dark. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums need ample 
water from now forward. They will 
also respond to liberal feeding. Use any 
readily soluble fertilizer or substitute 
liquid manure. Bone dust and pulverized 
sheep manure are good general fer- 
tilizers but not as readily soluble as 
proprietary brands of complete fertilizer 
mixtures. 

Madonna Lilies (Lilium candidum) 
that have been failing because of crowd- 
ing should be taken up, when their 
leaves are dried up, broken apart, the 
large bulbs planted where they are to 
flower next year and thereafter, the 
small ones set in a nursery bed to be 
grown for another year or two. Keep 
the bulbs out of the ground the shortest 
possible time to prevent their drying. 
The sooner new bulbs are delivered and 
planted after August first the better. 

When Sweet Alyssum begins to fail 
in flowering shear off the seraggly tops 
a half or two-thirds and soak the 
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ground with diluted liquid manure. In 
a week or two new shoots will form in 
the axils of the leaves and soon after 
will begin to flower. 


Raspberry and blackberry canes that 
have finished bearing fruit are of no 
use to the plant, but a menace because 
they may harbor insects and fungous 
diseases. Cut them close to the ground 
and burn them at once. 


Start a strawberry bed in August. 
Use pot-grown plants or well developed 
runner plants from an established bed. 
The former are carried by many seeds- 
men and nurserymen. Just before plant- 
ing, manure and dig the bed so as to 
have moist earth for the plants to set 
in. Place each plant so its crown is 
barely level with the surface of the soil, 
make a bowl-like ridge around each plant 
and fill with water—about a quart each. 
Next day break the crust of soil formed 
by the water. If the weather continues 
dry repeat the watering at weekly inter- 
vals till the autumn rains moisten all 
the ground. 


Peony planting is best done in late 
August and September. For best re- 
sults prepare the soil thoroughly. Dig 
the bed two feet deep throwing the sur- 
face soil out on one side and the sub- 
soil in another. Loosen the bottom with 
a spading fork and throw in a peck or 
more of bones. Alternate the subsoil 
and the surface soil with layers of well 
decayed manure. Let the soil settle for 
at least two weeks, preferably a month, 
before planting, then set the plants so 
their buds are barely beneath the 
surface. 


Evergreens of all kinds are usually 
most dormant and, therefore, most safely 
transplanted during August and early 
September. In wet seasons, however, 
this is not the case. Dry weather is the 
cause of summer dormancy; because the 
roots cannot get water, therefore, the 
leaves protect themselves by closing 


their stomata or breathing pores. The - 


plants are, therefore, highly resistant to 
injury when transplanted. BUT they 
must be well supplied with water until 
the fall rains make the ground moist 
again. Soak the ground deeply each 
week. 


Examine grafted and budded plants 
to make sure they are not sending up 
suckers from their roots. When suckers 
are allowed to grow they will sooner or 
later destroy the varieties for which the 
gardener has paid. When Lilac is graft- 
ed on Privet there’s no trouble identi- 
fying the suckers; so, though it is ad- 
visable to buy this shrub grown from a 
cutting the next safe thing is to buy it 
on Privet root—never on Lilae root be- 
cause there’s no telling one Lilae stem 
from another! Among other grafted and 
budded plants to watch are Flowering 
Almond, Flowering Peach, Polyantha, 
Tea, and Hybrid Tea Roses. It is easy 
to recognize the suckers on these plants 








Autumn Crocus 


Dr. E. Bape 





Buds appear on a Colchicum 
bulb kept indoors 


HE Autumn Croeus (Colehi- 

cum), known also as Meadow 
Saffron, is unique in many respects. 
In the spring, large green leaves 
appear, but they die during the 
summer. Then the flowers appear 
in the fall without accompanying 
green leaves. 

This bulb is fussy as to planting 





Within 36 hours the buds 
begin to open 


time. It cannot be planted during 
the flowering period which lasts 
until heavy frosts. Neither should 
it be planted in the spring for 
the foliage comes very early. 

Plant this bulb during the rest- 
ing period when the leaves have 
died back and no flowers have as 
yet shown—that is, during August. 
Set it 4 inches deep in a permanent 
location where it can get some 
direct sunlight. 

Since the Autumn Crocus is a 
late flower producer, it can be 
grown with shallow rooted, summer 
flowering plants. Early in fall 
when they have stopped flowering, 
the Autumn Crocus will come forth 
with its welcome blossoms. 

Peculiarly the bulb goes deeper 











into the soil after each flowering 
period. Thus the plant finds it more 
and more difficult to flower. To 
overcome this tendency, reset the 
bulbs shallow every three years. 

Odd as it seems, the blossoms 
do not come from the bulb itself, 
but from tiny daughter bulblets 
which arise next the bulb. This 
part produces foliage the following 
spring. At the same time the ovary 
formed the preceding fall is lifted 
above the soil and the seeds then 
ripen among the foliage. Botanic- 
ally, all species of Autumn Crocus 
are interesting since they possess 
the longest pistils of all flowering 
plants. The ovary itself remains 
deep under ground during flower 
ing and fertilization. 





Two days later, the bulb is 
in full flower 


This bulb can be cultivated in 
pots. Use a fertile, sandy soil kept 
slightly damp. Plant during August. 
It isn’t essential to pot the bulb 
for window garden use. Simply 
place it upon moist sand. Flowers 
even develop when the bulb is 
placed on a windowledge without 
soil or moisture. But after flower- 
ing plant the bulb in a pot to save 
it. The next flowering period will 
be two years later (for the plant 
must recover from its hardships) if 
it is kept cool and somewhat moist. 





Colchicum autumnale flowers 
even better in the garden 











because they usually have a different 
type of foliage and always push straight 
up. Cut them off at their very bases. 

When Dahlias first show flower buds 
examine the stems frequently to make 
sure they are not being attacked by 
‘‘plant bugs.’’ These pests suck the 
juices from the bases of the buds which 
become distorted and fail to open. Some- 
times blighting of the stalks follows. If 
any bugs are found spray the stalks 
(and, of course, the bugs present) with 
nicotine, pyrethrum extract, or rotenone. 

Snapdragon plants of many varieties 
are susceptible to rust, especially when 
the weather is wet or muggy. As a pre- 
ventative, rather than cure, dust them 
with ‘‘dusting sulphur.’’ Don’t waste 
bordeaux and other copper sprays or 
time of application on them. These ma- 
terials are less effective than sulphur. 

Liquid manure is least messily made 
and handled as follows: Fit a 50-gallon 
barrel with a ‘‘molasses-gate’’ or other 
large-capacity spigot on its side about 
4 inches above the bottom; fill it three- 
quarters full of water; place a_ bushel 
of manure in a burlap bag sewed or tied 
to a hoop two or three inches larger in 
diameter than the top of the barrel and 
suspend this bag a few inches below the 
water surface in the barrel. The water 
will dissolve out the plant food which 
ean be drawn from the spigot without 
mess. 


Roses and various other woody, flower- 
ing plants can be made more resistant 
to winter injury than untreated plants 
by giving them surface dressings of 
hardwood ashes, bone meal and _ phos- 
phates during August and September 
and by cultivating or washing these into 
the soil. These fertilizers tend to ripen 
the wood already formed or to be formed 
during the next several weeks. Avoid 
nitrogenous fertilizers from now forward 
because these tend to form new growths 
which may not have time to become ripe 
and frost-resistant before winter sets 
in. However, in late October eyanamid, 
a synthetic, nitrogenous fertilizer, may 
be applied. It will benefit the roots and 
stems by preparing them for spring 
growth. 


What About the Center 
of Interest? 
(Continued from page 361) 


A mass of flowers in a vase is not neces 
sarily an arrangement. If mass is to 
have design, the design should have a 
beginning. Either the massing is more 
solid at some point, the color is stronger. 
or added strength is otherwise achieved 
where the motion of the design starts its 
growth. If this strong center is located 
in any but the literal center of interest 
of the whole design, the arrangement be- 
comes lopsided, top-heavy or otherwise 
unbalanced. 

In line arrangements the center of in- 
terest is often absent. Here line rather 
than mass of color supplies the growth 
of the pattern. The “center of growth,” 
or place from which all the stems start, 
holds the elements of the design together. 
To understand the necessity of having a 
center of growth in this type of arrange- 





ment, think of three lovely shrub sprays. 
Visualize them first placed in a container 
so that each stem has a different starting 
place. Then, in your mind’s eye, draw 
the three stems together at the bottom, 
probably at one side of the opening, so 
that the three stems seem to form one 
stem. Unity! All you have to do then, 
is to make the sprays do something in- 
teresting in pattern above the center of 
growth. 


TILL another type of arrangement is 

composed of scattered groupings in 
a bowl or tray. This usually simulates 
nature and is called by the orientals a 
“memory sketch.” Here, one of the 
related groupings must be more import- 
ant than the others, and this honored 
group may have a center of interest 
within itself besides being the beginning 
of interest for the whole composition. 

A person unaccustomed to thinking 
in terms of centers of interest may exag- 
gerate this point before she acquires a 
sense of strength proportions. Exaggera- 
tion is better than no center of interest 
or one which is not united with the de- 
sign. Indeed, it might be recommended 
as a practise exercise. Then time and 
thoughtfulness will put the center of in- 
terest into its proper place. 


Oriental Poppy Pointers 
(Continued from page 363) 


bring out the color. They make a table 
decoration or a flower show piece that 
will be the center of attraction. Pearl 
Queen contains a little more pink and 
also a trace of blue in the reflections 
(hence the name). The petals are with- 
out a blotch and it is an improvement 
on Pearl Pink. Neither one has much 
garden appeal, for the pink tints are lost 
on exposure to the sun. 

In the following recommended list, 
the colors are arranged in three divisions, 
beginning with the deepest and ending 
with the lightest shade. The third di- 
vision of pastel shades all fade to some 
extent in the sun and are best suited to 
indoor use. The first two divisions are 
absolute'y sunfast and fine garden sub- 
jects. 


I—Deep Red to Yellow 
Deep red. Lutu A. NEELY 
Medium red. WURTEMBERGIA 
Light red or searlet. MANDARIN 
Orange. No recommendation 
Near yellow. GoLp or OPHIR 


II—Deep Pink to White 
Deep cerise pink. Joyce 
True pink. SuPpER WUNDERKIND 
Medium cerise pink. CERISE 

BEAUTY 

Salmon rose. PERFECTION 
Orange pink. Lacus KoNIGEN 
Salmon pink. May Sap.ier 
Light pink. Sass Pink 
White. Curtis Harpy WuHite 


I1I—Pastel Shades, Mahogany to Near 
White 
Mahogany. ManHoGaNny 
Wine color. Henri Caygeux 
Lilae rose. ENCHANTRESS 
Old rose. DELICATA 
White tinged pink. Peart QuEEN 
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Emile Bride, a bluish slate smoky with 
pink shadings 


FORMAN T. McLEAN 


It’s time, now, to check your lists 


and choose varieties for next year 


OW, when the Gladiolus blooming 

season is just finishing, and the 

faces of most of the fine ones are 
fresh in our minds, is the time to go over 
the colleetion, rogue out the strays, and 
mark out the ones we may eliminate to 
make room for new ones. 

Most gardens have limited space, even 
though large, and it is not good sense to 
try to aequire or to grow all of the extant 
varieties, however interesting such an 
attempt might be. I got as far as 1500 
varieties once, then fortunately the thrips 
put a check on that. It is really better 
to put a definite limit on the number of 
varieties. 

In selecting victims for the purge, first 
take out the weaklings, either in growth 
or in. flower production. Next go the 
off-color and poorly formed ones. And 
last of all, the also-rans, that are already 
hested by newer ones. 

Many amateurs depend on buying new 
bulbs to replace their worn-out ones each 
year; then the rate of deterioration will 
determine the duration of any one lot of 
bulbs in the garden. It is noticeable that 
the prims and those of prim blood have 
remarkable staying qualities under these 
circumstances. But if allowed to go on 
unchecked, their natural inerease, even 
without saving bulblets, is apt to swamp 
the whole planting, to the exclusion of 
equally useful but more retiring beauties. 
It is best, too, to keep the varieties sep 
arate, not to mix them. No mixture, 
however good, ean give real satisfaction. 

But this was not intended for moral- 
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izing. With this brief word | leave 
the purge to the gardener, with+the feel 
ing that the action will not be too dras- 
tic. The other side of the story, the 
picking, requires careful thought. Hav 
ing made room for three, or a dozen, 
or three dozen new ones, or possibly 50 
of them, if the garden and the collection 
are extensive, then comes their choosing. 
What was disearded, to be dumped, or 
to be given as encouragement to begin 
ners, or disposed of as seems best, deter- 
mines what may be acquired, both in 
colors, types and numbers—always  as- 
suming that the aim is toward a_ well 
balanced collection and a serviceable gar 
den of flowers at the same time. So 
what of suggestions I have to offer, are in 
the way of types, seasons and colors, 
rather than of the latest and best adver 
tized novelties. 

Of whites there are many, but with 
always room for another. <A pretty 
ruffled white is Palmer’s SNow Wuite 
whose name will sell it! Sturrstpk from 
Winsor is one of the best ruffled ones, 
despite the spectacular new Lorp Se. 
KIRK. He has all of the earmarks of a 
sensational exhibition variety. Among 
new small whites, Kunderd’s WuInTER 
Day is worth trial, also Gelser’s WHtre 
Rinpon, with many blooms open. For 
earlies, yvellow-throated white Escorr, 
and deep red blotched MArGargeT Perer 
are both worth trying. For size alone, 
the choice is probably between Maunaa, 
rather short and coarse, Roozen’s Wire 
CoLossus and Both’s Australian sensa 
tional CHRYSTAL. Two good small 
creamy prims are SEAFOAM and ELLA 
May, neither as well known as they de 
serve. CREAM CUPS is another. Amone 
the giant creams, Myrna, from Pruitt, 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE, spectacular for some 
and irregular with others, are both fine 
ruffled sorts. Mrs. G.- G. Errey from 
down under is reported as the super- 
exhibition variety, but like its parent, 
Kumes, has not had enough testing here. 

The sought-after perfect vellow is not 
vet in sight, despite great acclaim for 
some, so be not too hasty in displacing 
the old and tried ones. 
Gelser’s tall Darropi., though not new, 
is useful, as is PRAtRiE Gop. A fine ruf- 
fled light vellow is GotpEN CurMes, and 
Palmer’s new Jasmine is intensely ruffled. 
Briggs’ Gotp Miner, though not new is 
worth further trial, also. 

Orange prims” have been — always 
plentiful, and Crow's Bir O’ HEAVEN 
is among the best, with BriguTsipE a 
deeper, reddish tone, and ruffled. I’m not 
commending any new large orange. Pic- 
ARDY has so swamped the salmon-pink 
class that one is inclined to agree with 
Klis that Wiisperinc Hope would be a 
good name for any contender with 
Prcarpy. Winsor’s CAPEHEART has the 
merit of being very early. 


There are 
several good large ones, too, that have 
heen deserted in favor of Prcarpy : 
ING. MAESTRO, 
LOUISE. 

Even putting the salmon-pinks in a 
separate class, the pinks are many and 


SMIL- 


CHRISTABEL, MILDRED 


Glad Gossip —XVI 


In deep vellows, _ 


cover a lot of ground, with more than 
225 popular pinks to choose from. PEGGY 
Lou, with the same parentage as PICARDY, 
is a little rosier in color, of similar habit. 
New Era is a smaller, daintily ruffled 
flower. Herirace would be outstanding it 
not a bit uncertain in uprightness. GRETA 
Garo looks like a speetacular light pink, 
and Salbach’s GRAND OpkéRA of similar 
color, needs to be only half as good as 
painted to be unusual. CAMELLIA Is a 
lovely color combination, not surprising 
in one of Palmer’s. FLORA FARMER Is an 
other attractive one, as seen last summer. 
CHANGEABLE Siuk and Da Capo both 
have engaging silvery tints in the pink. 
Palmer's light pink CARILLON also looks 
promising. Of the deep near-reds, salm 
on-red Nintin SYMPHONY is my choice 
for color, though not always long headed. 


B Bee world is almost as well supplied 
with searlets as with pinks, but TUNIA’s 
TRIUMPIL seems to be creating enough of 
a stir in the West and North to deserve 
a trial. at least in cool climates. Palmer's 
RkGENT seems more generally adaptable, 
and his BEACON is one of the best white 
throated searlets. Unless you already 
know its merits, it’s worth adding. In 
deeper clear reds, FLAMING METEOR is 
nicely ruffled, Rewr FALLu is simply im 
mense where it is happy. For a deep 
red. prim with gray edge I commend 
KeEWPIE, not new, but engaging. Among 
the maroon reds, nothing exciting has 
happened since ARABELLA and BLack 
Oran made their bows. LerscHI is in 
teresting, but I’m still inclined to keep 
MoortsH King and Morocco a_ while 
longer. 

Good rose-reds are few, so you might 
vive Pirate, ruffled LEONA or DAMARIS a 
trial. New lavenders are fairly plentiful, 
though none of them has made a dent in 
MINUET’S sales yet. RIMA Is a good look 
ing new one. BEAUTIFUL OHIO, a rosy 
lavender and Joser Hrypn, half way be 
tween lavender and violet are both niece. 
Burns’ CentTURY LAVENDER comes well 
recommended. One still looks, usually 
in vain, for real improvements in either 
light or dark violets. Pfitzer’s BLUE 
Beauty and Christ’s BoNNiz BLUE both 
belong to the same vintage of light 
violets. The newest dark violets, since 
PELEGRINA and BLUE ApmiRrAL have yet 
to prove their worth. 

Purples and smoky 
among the really popular colors. RAMSAY 
McDonaLp is good, and TAKkINa_ the 
largest. There are some really fine new 
smokies: VAGABOND Prince and ZuNI in 
bronzy and slatey browns, WAMPUM in 
deep rose, Irak and Grey GHOST in 


frevs. 


shades are not 


HESE are only suggestions when pick- 

ing out the new additions for next 
vear. They are not fully tested as to 
adaptability everywhere. By the time 
they are thoroughly established, they will 
he no longer new. So do not throw out 
too many old ones until the new ones are 
well tried out. But some new faces will 
he weleome, too. 

































In the Little Greenhouse 


]. G. ESSON 


© the plant lover, torrid heat may 
cause thoughts of arid regions, 
where 


many succulents are found 
in their native surroundings; and it might 
be well to diseuss further some of the 
needs of these in the greenhouse. This 
group has a great deal of charm, and | 
have 


found that some owners of small 
greenhouses are intensely interested in 
them. I believe that it is safe to say 


that it is now fashionable to have, if not 
a greenhouse entirely devoted to these, at 
least a shelf or corner of the house set 
aside to a tiny collection. 

Succulents are easy to take care of 
from the grower’s point of view. Their 
fleshy growth contains special water 
storage, or, In many cases, their limited 
leaf surface possesses fewer evaporating 
pores than the ordinary run. of 
plants. Consequently, there is not the 
demand for the close and constant atten 
tion to watering that other plants re 
quire. This very fact, | believe, often has 
made gardeners despise them even to the 
extent of neglecting them, until their 
intrinsic worth as beautiful flowering 


does 


plants could not even be appreciated. 
We are prone to look upon them = as 
plants of the desert, possessing fleshy 
leaves and never anything else that is 


worth while. 

On the contrary, many have gorgeously 
colored flowers, and the correct care not 
only will assure those flowers, but also a 
plant that at all times appears well 
balanced, healthy and happy. A number 
of plant families include suceulents in 
their species. The Pelargonium, which 
has been discussed in these pages, in 
cludes P. tetragonum. Yet. the majority 
are found in’ the Caetus, Crassula, 
Spurge, Milkweed and Lily families. 


HERE are two things that should 

never be forgotten if vou are to be 
successful with this type of plant. One 
is that soil remaining sodden for several 
days at a time plays havoee with the 
roots. The other is that they are all sun 
loving plants, and so a densely shaded 
ereenhouse cannot, in their ease, be eon 
sidered a haven of happiness. Many 
gardeners must shade the greenhouse for 
the benefit of other material growine 
there. In this case it is better to plunge 
the succulents in sand or ashes outdoors. 
Set the pots level, so that the rim is just 
showing, and pack sand tightly around 
them. This will assure water getting to 
the roots freely, and if good drainage has 
heen provided and a rather sandy, porous 


soil used when potting, most of your 
sneculents will enjoy being outside at 


this time. 

Two handsome flowering potted plants 
that might well be florist’s 
flowers, quickly come to mind when one 
is. thinking of sueculents. These are 
Rochea eoecinea and Kalanchoe flammea. 
The former is sometimes offered for sale 
by the name Crassula coccinea. Its 


classed as 


flowers appear in summer as_ terminal 
clusters of bright, cherry-red. A_ well- 
grown plant will have stems 15 to 20 
inches high. The flowers have fine lasting 
qualities. After flowering is over, cut the 
stems back to 6 inches from the base. 
During winter be very sparing with 
water and stand in a temperature drop- 
ping at night to 50 degrees. 


N spring, prick up and shake off some 
of the old surface soil, replacing with 
that is fresh. In healthy plants 
voung growth should appear soon which 
may be used as cuttings. A good method 
is to fill a 6-inch pot three-quarters full 
with a soil composed of loam, leaf mold 
and sand to make a fairly porous con 
sistency. On top of this, place an inch 
laver of sand which should be packed 
down moderately firmly. Insert cuttings 
at the rate of 7 to a 6-inch pot. These 
root quickly and will flower 18 months 
from the date of rooting. 
ing time approaches, and after the con 
fainer is filled with 
frequent light applications of a balanced 
plant fertilizer will be found to work 
wonders. 


some 


Before flower- 


becoming roots, 


Kalanchoe flammea has orange-scar et 
flowers of more. brilliance. than those of 
Crassula. 
procured, 


Softer colored species may be 
Kalanchoe tubiflora, for ex- 
ample, has an inflorescence of a softer 
tone, and K. vives us pink 
Howers. Kalanchoe is one of the easiest 
where culture is concerned. A lean, sandy 
soil will do. Enduring a dry atmosphere, 
this makes an ideal house plant provided 
abundance of light can be given. Species 


carnea 





An odd flower for the South is Giant 

Dutchman’s Pipe whose immense _blos- 

som is shown in striking contrast with 
the little Calico Flower 





can be readily raised from seeds or from 
cuttings, and sometimes from young 
plants starting from the leaves of the 
parent. When a beginning is made in 
early spring by any of these methods, 
vood flowering specimens may be had by 


winter. Start young plants in 3-inch 
pots and when the root growth deter- 


mines it, a final shift to a 5- or 6-inch 
pot will be all that is needed. 


ARDENERS who wish Cineraria and 

Caleeolaria for April may sow seeds 
this month. In fact, it is the logical time. 
If earlier sown they do make bigger 
specimens, but are often a great deal of 
trouble to keep in a healthy growing con- 
dition throughout July and August. Many 


annuals may also be sown towards the 
end of the month. Very satisfactory is 
the blue annual Lupine. Important to 


remember is the fact that disturbance of 
roots sets Lupines back, so they are best 
sown in 3-inch pots, and shifted as 
erowth demands into a bench or to 6-inch 
receptacles for flowering. Do not attempt 
transplanting or “pricking off” as 1s 
done with Stocks or many other annuals. 
The most satisfactory species to grow for 
greenhouse cutting is L. hartwegi. Seed 
ean be purchased in the type color, blue 
and white, or in all white or all blue. 


Giant Dutchman’s Pipe 


Joun V. WATKINS 


Assistant Hortieulturist, 


Florida College of Agriculture 


AST summer, a plant of Giant Duteh- 
man’s Pipe, known to horticulturists 
as Aristolochia grandiflora var. sturte 
vanti, bloomed in the garden of a friend 
in the northern part of the Florida penin 
sula. The accompanying photograph was 
made of one of that 
measured three feet in length, 
including the streamer. 


blossoms 
over-all 


several 


The seeds came from a healthy, robust 
vine in southern Florida and they were 
sown in beneath an 
arbor of galvanized poultry netting that 
is kept for rare and unusual vines. The 
vigantie flowers were produced in July 
and August and the gardeners of the 
vieinity showed considerable interest in 
the unbelievably immense “pipes.” 

The Caleo Flower, Aristolochia ele 
vans, well known and well liked as a 
rank summer vine over most of the Flor- 
ida peninsula, self seeds and volunteers 
in countless numbers whenever it is given 
the slightest encouragement. <A 
of this lesser species is held in the young 
lady’s hand for contrast to the magnifi- 
cent bloom of the Giant Dutehman’s Pipe. 


vood varden soil 


blossom 


The odor of carrion that is released by 
the flower as it opens is extremely un- 
pleasant. For this reason the plant is 
not adapted to culture in homes with 
lean-to small glass- 
houses, but it is a spectacular and inter- 
esting flower to have in the garden or 
large showhouse and it is sure to evoke 
considerable interest among gardening 
friends. 


conservatories, or 
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MAMMOTH RHIZOME 


(Actual Size) 


TALL BEARDED IRIS 


Grown on Robert Wayman's Iris Ranch 
in the Yakima Valley, Washington State 


| grow on my Ranch in the fertile and salubri- 
ous Yakima Valley what | believe to be the 
finest and largest rhizomes in the world. Many 
varieties produce rhizomes fully as large as the 
illustration. 


My Yakima Valley rhizomes have the vigor and 
sturdy growth to withstand the coldest and 
most unfavorable climatic conditions to which 
they may be subjected. 


North, South, East, or West, you will get better 
results from Wayman's Yakima Valley stock, 
grown in Washington's most fertile soil, for 
stronger plants, faster increase, and more 
abundant flowers the first year. 


And with all these improvements and benefits, 
our prices are lower than before! 


See Unprecedented Bargain Offers at 
Right. 

















‘Sutplut Stock TRIS SALE 














WING to an exceptionally good propagating 

season, I find myself with surplus stock 
on hand in some of the choicest varieties. I 
have never joined the “Destroy the Surplus” 
fraternity, as I believe “the abundant life” is to 
be found through better distribution of the products 
of our soil, especially lovely Iris. So I have 
arranged this Surplus Stock into magnificent col- 
lections which I offer at prices which mean big 
savings to you. 

















DR. C 
D 


violet. 


LEO 


sheen. 











30 in. 
ards and beautifully 
HAS. H. M 
OXA—18 in. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT—26 


FROST QUEEN 
FROZEN FOAM 
GIRAN—24 in. 


MAGALI—30 in. 
margin of old gold. 
MAJESTIC—36 in. 
MAUREEN—30 in. 
MONS. STEICHEN 
flushed soft yellow. 


RHEINGAUPERLE—=34 in 

SPRING and FALL bloomer. A new frosty white RHEINTOCHTER—36 in. 
An exquisitely dainty frosty white. ROB ROY -36 in. 
Handsome wine colored Pogocyclus Hybrid with beautiful veining. ROMANCE-—36 in 


Gorgeous soft sky-blue. 
-FROST—Beautiful white, with a glistening frosty surface. 
Ruffled reddish-lilac standards and dark violet falls on white ground. 


rich purple color. 
LAURA HUTCHESON—24 in. 
NATO—48 in. 

LOCHINVAR 
LOUIS BEL 


38 in. 
28 in 


another planet. 


a long season of Autumn bloom. 


A gigantic, rich, garnet-red tone. 

A fine ‘‘show’’ Pogocyclus Hybrid with ruffled, clear soft violet stand 
marked purple-violet falls. 

—4(0 in. 
Olive-green, 


-22 in. 
-30 in. 


GLEAM—42 in. 

HOAR 

1B-PALL—30 in. 
Pogocyclus Hybrid. 

JULIA MARLOWE—40 in. 

KOCHINETTE—27 in. 


FRAGRANT. 
VERY EARLY. 
EARLY. §S 


S—rosy 


FRAGRANT. 
-rosy mauve; 
-15 
A Pogocyclus Hybrid with a porcelain finish. 


VERY EARLY. A rare form with flaring falls, and a very 


apricot, with golden reflex; F- 












RARE AND COSTLY VARIETIES LISTED 
IN MY CURRENT CATALOG SPECIALLY PRICED 
IN TWO MAGNIFICENT COLLECTIONS 


My plants were never larger or finer than now. 
You will be delighted with the marvelous display 
they will make. .. . The large Collection contains 
some of the finest of the Tall Bearded, Autumn- 


flowering and Pogocyclus Hybrid varieties. 


The Collection of Miniature Gems is a treasure 
for the rock garden or for planting in the fore- 


ground in front of the taller growing varieties. 





“LONG SEASON” IRIS COLLECTION 
BIG, HUSKY PLANTS ... ALL DIFFERENT . . 


(Catalogue Value $9.60) 


(With Eveny 50 I Will Include 5 Iris FREE, My Selection, which originally sold for at least $75.00) 
OR ANY 25 PLANTS, YOUR SELECTION, FROM THIS GROUP FOR $4.00 
(With 2 Iris Free, My Selection, Which Originally Sold for at least $35.00) 
OR ANY 10 FOR $2.00, WITH ONE IRIS FREE 
Shipped Prepaid Anywhere in United States—Cultural Directions Included 
I have gathered into this Collection Irises from three distinct groups, each*with a different blooming season, First the Pogocyclus Hybrids, 
a delightful race of Irises, quaintly veined and netted with charming patterns, as “different’’ from other Iris as though they were from 
Next the Tall Bearded varieties, early, medium and late, covering a period of four weeks bloom. 


are several varieties of SPRING AND FALL BLOOMING IRISES which flower ahead of the Tall Bearded varieties and then come back with 
This remarkable collection will give you some four months of Iris bloom, all are hardy anywhere. 


S—Standards (upper petals) F—Falls (lower petals) 


BALLERINE—48 in. Delightfully fragrant sky-blue flowers of gigantic size and form, MOON MAGIC 40 in. 
ay ~~ S— ~guaenatoa in FRAGRANT. A GLORIFIED BLUE BI-COLOR with frilled Ore ARI in. 
Standards. 
CAMELLIARD—48 in. LATE. Soft yellow, overlaid wine. NINGALL-—46 in. A lovely 
COSETTE—26 in. New. VERY EARLY, of heavy wax-like substance. PARVAR—20 in. 


Pogocyclus Hybrid. 
PINK LOTUS—36 in. 
QUEEN ANNE-—36 in. 
FRAGRANT. VERY EARLY Beautiful pink tone 
lavender-yellow blended Pogocyclus Hybrid. 
in. A profuse SPRING and FALL bloomer. 


REFULGENCE—48 in. 


Dark, rich veined throat 


SENLAC—40 in 

SEPTEMBER SKIES 
SERENADE—=30 in. 
Huge flower of blended red tones. SHIRAZ—36 in. 


SHO K—30 in. 
SPRING and AUTUMN bloomer. 


EARLY. 


, ; - Rich, new blue-violet. ft blue 
zovely, huge soft blue of fine form. nO ar 
; Brilliant blue-lilac. TALISMAN—238 in 
dee ansy-violet; F ylet-purple w ‘ : ac 
eep pansy-violet; F—violet-purple with a rich black TAPESTRY—40 in. One 
madder-flush, and a narrow THAIS—42 in. 
Rich, red-purple bi-color. VISHNU—32 in. 
F F—tich, velvety pansy-purple. 

S—milky-white, flushed soft lavender; F—creamy white, 


ZUNI-—40 in 





EARLY 
FINE DEEP BRILLIANT PANSY-PURPLE. 

AZARIN—A highly rated purplish-violet Pogocyclus Hybrid beautifully veined 
blend of soft pastel colors 

Black-violet standards; 


A lovely new soft clear rose pink 
EARLY 
same color veined violet 

-rich violet-blue; F 


Fragrant. 
Lovely white and violet-purple bi-color 
Beautiful rich red tone. 
English Silver Medal Winuwer 
finest new red-tones introduced to date 
Delightfully fragrant mulberry tone 

24 in. 
A gem of a true pink-toned Iris 
and attractive bright violet 


RONDA-—-30 in. One of the 


Unusual 
veined over a white ground. 
T SIL Fragrant. 
SOUV. de LOETITIA MICHAUD 


Fragrant. 
blend with an electric-blue flush down the center 


with a border the color of the standards 

Fragrant. Award of Merit, French Nat’l Hort. Soc. A gorgeous pink tone 

Fragrant. 
of a deep orange beard. 

WHITE and GOLD—36 in. Gleaming, satiny white with a brilliant golden beard 

Huge flowers of glowing red-brown suffused copper. 








. LABELED $7.50 









In addition, there 













FRAGRANT. A new soft, yellow 









soot-violet falls with velvety sheen A fine 







Cream-colored standards beautifully creped; falls of 





deep velvety violet purple, beautifully 





Soft orchid pink tone 








Fragrant, satiny, lustrous rosy-bronze 







Rich brilliant purple. Flowers in Spring and Fall 


standards; Falls a deeper violet 
A unique Pogocyclus Hybrid 
Lovely soft pink and gold blend 


40 in. Large flowers of perfect form in a delightful 







Merit, 





England A 
wf the petals 
my favorites S—soft red-violet; F 


Award of 





‘‘Talisman’’ rose color 






deep, rich red-violet 








Pinkish-cinnamon blend with maroon veins on both sides 





















taller 


GLEE—8 


throat. 





Popular snow-white; Rose fragrance. 
in Fragrant. S 


“JEWEL BOX" Collection of MINIATURE 


A little treasure chest of the finest miniatures, including SOUND FA 
MONEY, a Spring and Autumn-flowering variety. You will want GOLDEN—4 in. 
this a ry Reoenn’ Es" Pere in front of your F 
rises. .55 ATALOG A 
ONLY $200 0 VALUE FOR 
SOUND MONEY—10 in. 
twice a year, Spring and 
BRIDE—6 in. 
CURIOSITY- 
blend, overlaid violet. 
to 12 in. 


Most graceful soft yellow. 
CYANEA—6 in. D ' 


Fragrant crimson-purple with a white veined 


New rich golden flowers, 


14 Plants—All Different—Labeled—$2.00 


Shipped Prepaid—Cultural Directions Included 


IRY—6 in. 


Lovely soft sky-blue. 


AUNTLEROY—6 in. 
yellow; F 


. New. S—grayish white, 
raisin purple with yellow border. 


blooming falls. 

Fall. NEGUS—14 in. Rich, deep velvety purple. 

; NONO—16 in. New French introduction of whitish-a 
greenish yellow; F—greenish ORANGE QUEEN—6 in 


wine. 
REICHENBACHII—6 in. A 
Balkans 


dainty yellow 


BEARDED IRISES 


Large golden yellow flower of smooth texture. 
edged soft 


moSAsen- 15 in. Beautiful milk-white standards; soft yellow 


mber color 
Deep, clear yellow; wax-like texture 
PAPOOSE—64 in. New Unusual. S—soft buff, lightly 

F—dark mahogany, with narrow buff border. 
i species 


ee every order amounting to $7.50, 
from the I will include five [rises which 
formerly sold for at least $75.00. 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
IRISES FREE 


One Given with Every $2 Order 
Two Given with Every $4 Order 
Five Given with Every $7.50 Order 


With every order amounting to 
$4.00, I will include two Irises of 
my own selection which formerly 
sold for at least $35.00, and with 














Robert Wayman ox N, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
A LI Ee a IE eS NE NALA SUES oN | 



















Garden Tips for Southern California 


HIS period of warmest weather 
should be spent as far as possible 
in the open, so really plan to make 
August a month of leisurely enjoying the 
cvarden, 

Now that evenings are warm, the pool 
is at its loveliest with fragrant, colorful 
Lilies, and days are shortening, why not 
lengthen the hours of outside enjoyment 
by night-lighting the garden? Small flood 
lights can be placed underneath the eaves, 
concealed in trees and behind shrubbery. 
Lamps frosted inside give the most artis- 
tic effects and really transform a garden 
into a veritable wonderland. 

Divide Bearded Iris, but not too severe- 
lv as very small divisions are not as apt 
to bloom next spring. Replant in well- 
spaded, non-aeid soil in’ full sun and 
with a teaspoonful of plant food (not 
manure) at the bottom of the hole. Cover 
the rhizomes with two inches of soil and 
water well till established, and a_ little 
until the rains give moisture. 

Japanese Iris should still be blooming. 
Plenty of fertilizer and heavy. watering 
will produce very large brilliant flowers. 
Some sorts grow to five feet in height, 
and large plants will have dozens of 
gorgeous blossoms. If you have not seen 
the varieties Shallow Waves, Mahogany, 
and Maple Waterfall they are well worth 
looking at and you will want them 
in your garden. 

The last of the month soak the 
bushes that have been resting. When new 
growth starts trim away dead wood, fer- 
tilize, and expect very fine high-colored 
blooms during fall and early winter. If 
scale is present on old wood, rub off or 
spray, and if the pest still bothers eut the 
bush to the ground. New shoots will be 
clean. 

Dig in tobacco dust or stems about the 
roots of Asters for aphis and mealies. 
Use pyrethrum powder for leaf-hoppers. 


Rose 


Mary C. SHAW 


New ground generally prevents” fungous 
(diseases, but use only wilt-proof strains 
of Asters. 

The gardener who is having trouble 
with wild morning glory should get busy 
with a hoe and eut off the vines several 
inches below the surface every few days. 
This, if kept up, will finally kill one of 
the most greedy, persistent and trouble- 
some weed pests. 

The vivid and yellows of the 
Tritoma’s flaming torch springing from 
its grassy mound is a dominant note in 
the landseape these days. The plant 
grows from 2 up to 6 or 8 feet in 
height, ineluding the flower stems. It is 
simple to manage, quite tolerant of 
drought, and is one of the showiest sub- 
jects. If vou love to experiment just try 
some from seed. They come easily and 
blossom in two vears. 


reds 


EPARATE <Amaryllis belladonna as 
soon as the Lilies are gone. Mayor, 
with the larger flowers, is all through 


hlooming, but Minor may not be. These 
should not be disturbed except when 


badly crowded as it often takes two or 
more years for them to get into the mood 
for flowering onee more. 


Plant Lilium candidum (the Madonna 
Lilv), Callas, Freesias, and Glads. Con- 
tinue to water those Glads that have 


bloomed to mature foliage and produce 
better bulblets. 

Cut back Dahhas that have been flower 
ing for a long time. Fertilize and soak 
the ground for a crop of late blossoms. 

Don’t forget to pinch back the Mexi- 
ean Tree Dahha often. This will make 
many branches and a much better shaped 
plant with just loads of flowers. This 
Tree Dahlia does not bloom till Novem- 
ber, but then it is a real bouquet havine 
very large lavender daisy-like blossoms 


with handsome golden centers. Be sure 


to stake these plants for they grow high 
and are rather top heavy. 

Sow seed of Pansy,: Viola, Forget-me- 
not, Primula malaecoides, Coreopsis, 
Cineraria, and Delphinium for early- 
summer flowering. 

Give the bed of Ferns and Begonias 
an abundance of water and a_ heavy 
mulch of leaf mold. Visit the florists and 
select, when they are at their best, a few 
new sorts and so add to the interest and 
heauty of that very special shady corner. 

Water heavily and spade in with the 
soil a small amount of wood ashes, com- 
post and old cow or sheep manure for 
Sweet Peas. Sow the Christmas Flower- 
ing Strain in a trench 6 or 8 inches deep 
in a sunny place after the middle of the 
month. Cover with an inch of good soil 
and fill in the trench as the plants grow. 

As soon as tendrils appear give the 
vines a support. I prefer tall, strong 
stakes at the ends of the row with twine 
stretched between. When the vines are 
ripened this can be cut, and all easily 
disposed of. 

All August seedlings must be shaded 
from mid-day sun, but left entirely open 


to the air during the mornings, late 
afternoons, and nights. 
Strings eriss-erossed above the tiny 


plants will protect them from = certain 
birds that are over fond of tender voung 
salads. 


ha vou are hoping to root cuttings of 
Gardenia, Eriea, Azalea, Daphne, 
Camellia and others of the not-so-easy 
tvpes, make a solution by adding a few 
drops of indolebutyrie acid to water. 
Soak the ends of the euttings in this for 
a number of hours before putting them 
into sand to root. 

You may be pleasantly surprised at the 
results, and possibly you will have enough 
choice plants for vourself and friends. 


August in Southern Gardens 


RIS borders which have become 

crowded should be taken in’ hand 

now. All types of Iris grow well 
in the South and soon the rhizomes mul- 
tiply into thick heavy clumps which do 
not give satisfactory bloom. Lift these 
now, clean the rhizomes and if diseased 
eut off all portions which show black 
pecky spots, soak in a disinfectant, and 
then vou are ready to eut the tops fan- 
shaped and replant. 


Good garden loam with a clay subsoil 
seems to give best results. If the soil 
is sandy mix some ¢lay with the loam 
hefore setting vour plants. Where there 
are hundreds of Iris germanica, Louisiana 
Iris, Iris sibiriea and Pumila and other 
types to be moved or thinned out it is 
a task that will run into many days. 


JuntA Lester DIL.on 
Take German Irises first and get them 
in place, where they will be sheltered 
from the heavy afternoon sun. Group 
them in masses and let the colors run 
into each other in rainbow tints. Even 


the old tried and true varieties will make 
splendid landscape effects and give fine 
decorative notes as well. 

Plant these German Iris with a part 
of the rhizome showing, packing down 
the roots well into the soil. If planted 
too shallow they will burn and if too 
deep they become diseased. Try to strike 
a happy medium. After the present 
plantings are made then order new Irises 
to fill out the lists. Have them sent 
early in September, when shipments ean 
come without injury from heat. 

The Japanese Iris, Sibirica, and other 


tvpes with roots need to be planted at 


least 2 inches deep and most of them 
prefer moist situations where there is 
also some drainage and not standing 


water on the The Japanese Iris 
grows well in gardens and will give fine 
results if water in quantity is supplied 
during the blooming season. 

These Iris from Japan can be secured 
in all the Iris colors exeept vellow, and 
a'most all of them have orange or yellow 
markings in the throats. Both singles 
and doubles are satisfactory and, perhaps 
equally lovely. Cream and = snow-white 
lighten the garden picture. There is 
every shade of pink from flesh tints to 
deepest Dubonnet wine-reds, all the 
shades of lavender, lilac, orehid, mauve, 

(Continued on page 3384) 


roots. 











Common Sunflower—State Flower of Kansas 


HEN, in 1903, the Legislature of 

NW Kansas adopted the Sunflower 

(Helianthus annuus) = as 

State Floral Emblem, they adopted the 

same flower that was the National Emblem 

of the Incas many centuries 

In doing so, they chose a flower which 

is closely woven into the lives and his 
tory of the prairie state. 

It is a matter of record that the early 


before. 


settlers of Kansas learned many uses of 


the Sunflower from the Indians, who 
made a kind of bread from its seed, used 
the leaves for fodder, made dye from 
its petals, and a coarse thread from its 
fibers. Its stalks and heads were often 
used for fuel by the early settlers on 
the Kansas plains where there were no 
trees. They gathered the 
feed their poultry in the winter. 

This wild Sunflower grew abundantly 
in favored spots along streams and on the 
banks of ponds. It quickly spread to the 
cultivated fields of grain, sometimes be 
coming a troublesome weed. 

Sunflowers, incidentally, have a back 
eround of centuries of usefulness. In 
some countries, for instance, children eat 
the roasted seeds like peanuts. In Russia 
they eat Sunflower butter like we do 
peanut butter. Soap is made from Sun 
flower oil in Franee and Germany. In 
China, the Sunflower fibers are used as 
adulterants of silk. In some places people 
believe that the growing of Sunflower 
prevents fever. 

Anyone who has ever travelled the 
highways of the Mid-West in summer 
knows the Common Sunflower which, in 
addition to its chosen state, is found wild 
in fields and along roadsides from Minne- 
sota to Texas and west to the Pacific. It 
has even seattered to other seetions of 
the country. 

In the wild, the flower heads are three 
to six inches aeross, but in gardens they 
often reach a foot in diameter. The 
plants run from three to 12 feet high. 

The stems of the Sunflower and_ the 
leaves are rough and hairy upon. all 
The plants are supposed 
to have some medicinal qualities. 
They are in blossom during July, 
August and September. 

Each flower head is composed 
of two kinds of flowers, the outer 
row having long vellow petals, 
the inner flowers being small and 
tubular in shape. Bees gather 
much honey and pollen from this 
flower. 

It is a peeuliarity of Sunflower 
blossoms that they face the rising 
sun in the East in the morning, 
the noon day sun in the South at 
noon, and the setting sun in the 
West in the evening. 

Kansas will never pass a law 
forbidding children to pick their 
state flower. It is to be found 


also seed to 


sides. 


their 


C. W. JOHNSON, ( Mass.) 














The Common Sunflower, Helianthus an 
nuus, covers fields and roadsides with 
golden-yellow 


fit emblem for the sunny state of Kansas. 


The Gift Garden 


JEAN COWLES 


j FTER my perennial garden had been 
4% established several years, I found that 
each year I had a surplus of certain 
p'ants that 
their own good, or for the 
the garden plan. I had enough extra 
Iris, Daylilies, Chrysanthemums. Sedums 
and Violets to start perennial borders for 
many of my young friends who were just 
buying homes, or living in rented, garden- 
less homes, but I found it diffieult to get 
the plants to them on the day when I 
wanted to divide them. One friend would 
be away on a vacation, another would be 
ill and not interested in her garden ae 
tivities, and the plants would dry up. 











in abundance throughout the 
state. This plant grows only in 
full sunshine and is, therefore, a 


“Dean Kay” 


and has two-inch blooms 





multiplied too rapidly for 
balanee of 


Chrysanthemum is early, very free flowering 


That was how I came to make my 
“Gift Garden.” I decided to divide plants 
when convenient to myself, and to dig 
a special ijittle patch back of the garden 
for the “extras.” It has proved a great 
suecess for the plants, and for me. Now 
I always have some perennials ready to 
vive any friend who stops by, and I have 
also made many new friends as the Gift 
Garden has become known in town. The 
plants are well off in it, and if they are 
not all given away before winter comes, 
they will appear again in the spring for 
any gardening friends who may want 
them then. 


Early Chrysanthemums for 
Mid-West 
H. Roy Mosnat 


cB the north and west ‘of the 
Great Lakes, garden Chrysanthemums 
that are supposed to be early and hardy 
very seldom live up to these qualifications. 
The new Korean hybrids are hardier than 
most, but they’re usually too slow coming 
into bloom. 

In my garden more than 80 named 
varieties of the earliest, hardiest garden 
Mums have been tested during the past 
few seasons, including all the named vari- 
eties of Korean hybrids. Exeept the 
Korean and Cushion types, nearly all of 
these varieties are killed the first winter. 

Two new varieties that are really early 
and hardy and which have fine color, 
form and very free blooming qualities 
have been developed for this seetion of 
the country. This year the first bloom 
opened on July 4. One variety has a very 
vigorous plant, with numberless apple- 
hlossom pink blooms, about two 


across. 


inches 
A single plant will make a mound 
of pink four feet or more across and about 
30 inches high. Somehow, few if any 
faded flowers show, unlike Queen Cushion, 
for instanee. This new Mum has been 
named Dean Kay for George F. Kay, 
Dean of Liberal Arts, State Uni- 
versity of Ilowa—an internation- 
ally recognized authority on gla- 
cial geology. 

The other of these new, early 
Mums makes a much smaller 
plant but has larger blooms, 
about two and a half inches 
across, and deep yellow, opening 
orange. This one is named My 
Lady-—but who is the lady? Both 
these new seml 
double and have long stems, so 
they're good for cutting, as well 
as bedding. These novelties are 
earlier than hardy Asters and 
last longer, too. 

The parent plant of Dean Kay 
produced more than 250 rooted 
slips or sprouts the first year, 
which is marvelous multiplying 
for any plant. 


varieties are 
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The 


Weathervane 


Bouncing Bet—A thrips invasion—New Peony ratings—Swing 


to Singles and Japs — Fishburn’s travels — British glass pots 


ANY harsh things have been said 

about Bouncing Bet. Some peo- 

ple condemn this Soapwort as a 
weed which creeps in under the fence and 
before long overruns the garden. No one 
will deny that this plant has a tendency 
to oceupy more than its share of ground, 
but in this fact there is an advantage, par- 
ticularly when a joyful flower is wanted 
to naturalize in poor soil. Day after day. 
in the heat of the sun, its clouds of pink- 
ish-white flowers are a delight. 

Probably Bouncing Bet is more in evi- 
dence along roadsides and railroad right- 
of-ways than anywhere else. I, as a com- 
muter, get no end of pleasure from its 
flowers which cover embankments that the 
railroad has neglected to improve. Some- 
how this modest looking perennial has 
been able to hold its own against the en- 
ecroachment of wild Sumae and other 
growth. , 

For gardens there are double forms of 
Bouncing Bet, one a pink and one a 
white, which presumably are not so 
spreading in character as the single flow- 
ered species. 


NUMEROUS reports have come to me 
that in some sections of the country, 
at least, thrips have been much more 
numerous than in recent years. I found 
them marring the blossoms of Peonies 
and even shrivelling blooms of Hybrid 
Teas and climbing Roses. In common with 
a number of other pests they seem to 
prefer light colored or white flowers. 

If the behavior of thrips early in the 
season is any indication of their aetivity 
during the month of August, Gladiolus 
growers should be warned to be vigilant 
and to carry out their spray schedules 
more carefully than ever before. Home 
gardeners are likely to overlook the Gla- 
diolus thrips until the flowers begin to 
open when they will show the character- 
istic injury on the buds and _ blossoms. 
When the edges of petals are shrivelled 
and the flowers themselves are streaked 
and puny, it is a sure sign that the thrips 
is busy. During the heat of the day this 
tiny erawling inseet, hardly visible to the 
naked eve, will be seen running over the 
flower. 

In most cases it.will not be too late to 
save the blooms either with repeated dust- 
ings or sprayings with. a rotenone and 
pyrethrum insecticide or with a mixture 
of 11% tablespoonsful of tartar emetie and 
4 tablespoonsful of brown sugar to a 
gallon of water. Late afternoon spraying 
seems to be best and should be repeated 
at least onee.a week. 


KORGE W. PEYTON, who has re- 
viewed the American Peony Society 
Show in Boston for us this month, has 
heen growing Peonies now for 25 vears. 
At one time he taught sehool in Balti- 
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more, Maryland, but switched to Peony 
growing because it gave him greater en- 
joyment and freedom to work with his 
chosen flower. His intense interest in 
Peonies is reflected in the fact that he 
has undertaken single-handed to tabulate 
ratings for over 1200 varieties of Peonies 
which have been introduced since the 
American Peony Society published its 
manual, “Peonies,” in 1928, or which had 
not been properly scored before that time. 

Peonies are almost unique in that the 
first bit of information for which a fan- 
cier asks in considering a variety is its 
rating. Experts score them, using 10 for 
perfection. The four varieties which so 
far have attained the highest ratings are 





Our 
comes from Frank A. Morrison of Phila- 
delphia. The witch rides her broom over 
the garage roof of his cottage at New ~ 
Britain, Bucks County, Penna. 


weathervane picture this month 


Le Cygne, 9.9; Kelway’s Glorious, 9.8; 
Therese, 9.8; and Solange, 9.7. 

It is expected that 50 experts will ap- 
praise the new list of varieties and their 
scorings will be tabulated and eventually 
published. Much eredit is due Mr. Peyton 
for his willingness to undertake this 
monumental task. 


HOSE who exhibit Peonies, I suspect, 

favor the full double Chinese varie- 
ties for exhibition purposes. The choice 
of the public, however, may be different. 
For instance, at the Peony Show I found 
many people admiring the Japanese and 
Single varieties. Women, particularly, 
praise them because, as they said, they 
‘an be arranged in vases more easily and 
they are more effective in. the garden: 
Heavy double flowers. bow down with 


their own weight or after heavy rains, 
whereas the light Singles and Japs stand 
erect, giving a splash of color in a flower 
border where it is most needed. Devotees 
of Japs and Singles will want to get the 
bulletin, recently published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, which re- 
views both groups in considerable detail. 

If one is to prophesy the trend in the 
future one could safely say that the new 
single seedlings in searlet, rose and sal- 
mon, developed by Prof. A. P. Saun- 
ders and Lyman D. Glasseock, undoubt- 
edly will figure prominently in the future 
history of the Peony. They were the cen- 
ter of attraction at the shows. They will 
create new interest, I am sure, not only 
among Peony fanciers but all flower 
lovers. 


| BELIEVE I am safe in saying that 
Junius P. Fishburn has the largest 
amateur collection of Iris varieties in the 
country. This year he travelled several 
thousand miles to make notes on the latest 
and recent introductions growing in gar- 
dens or nurseries. His travels earried him 
to California, Indiana and the vicinity of 
Chicago, New York, New England and 
the South. Probably no one has had a 
better chance to judge the relative merit 
of Irises this year than he. 

His selection this month, therefore, of 
the best bearded Irises of recent introduc 
tion will serve as a reliable guide to those 
who desire to refresh their Iris collections 
and gardens with the best kinds that ean 
be had. Mr. Fishburn believes, as do many 
other people no doubt, that a specimen 
stalk of Iris is one thing, but the effect 
of the plant in the garden quite another. 
Quite obviously a variety can be suitable 
for exhibition purposes and garden deco- 
ration, too, but emphasis, in this ease. 
is on garden value. 


LTHOUGH considerable experimental 

work has been done in this country to 
determine the value of non-porous flower 
pots, it has remained for an English con- 
cern to introduce glass pots commercially. 
They are amber colored and have saucers 
attached and apparently are intended for 
large seale use. Plants in this type of pot 
naturally need less water; the glass, it is 
said, is stronger than clay, reducing break- 
age; and delicate roots are not injured 
in transplanting because the ball of soil 
slips from the pot easily. One grower re- 
ports excellent results from growing Or- 
chid seedlings in them. Now that glass 
pots are being distributed throughout the 
British Empire, it is likely that we will 
soon hear more about them in this country. 


a 











Peonies on Parade in Boston 


ITH all available space filled to 

overflowing the 36th Annual Ex- 

hibition of the American Peony 
Society was held in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Massachusetts, June 22 and 23. 
The host was the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society which entertained with 
its unfailing courtesy and genial hospi- 
tality. 

The show was remarkable for the ex- 
tremely large number of varieties dis- 
played, well over seven hundred different 
named ones having been shown. Prob- 
ably more of the fine new Peonies were 
there in excellent condition than were 
ever seen at a previous show. 

By far the largest number of new 
Peonies was staged by Harry F. Little 
of Camiilus, N. Y., who brought nearly 
five thousand blooms in about five hun- 
dred varieties, all of the best quality 
in good condition. His entry of 100 
varieties won for him the highest honor 
given by the American Peony Society, 
the Gold Medal, which is the fifth time 
he has won this medal. His display con- 
tained the grandest of the old, the best 
of the new and none of the mediocre. 
This entry also won the James Boyd 
Memorial Medal in silver, given for the 
most distinguished entry in the show. 
Mr. Little is an amateur who raises 
chickens for a living and Peonies for 
pleasure. His collection is unsurpassed, 
containing the great majority of all good 
herbaceous Peonies ever introduced. 


The second highest honor bestowed by 


the Society, the Silver Medal, was 
awarded Professor A. P. Saunders of 


Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., for 
his remarkable success in producing hy- 
brid Peonies. His display showed 75 


different hybrids, mostly developed by 
crossing some variety of Peonia albiflora 
with an officinalis, lobata, or other species. 





Photos by P. E. Genereug 
Harry F. Little’s medium pink seedling No. 65 won a First Class 


Certificate 


GEORGE W. PEYTON 


They bloom from one to three 
weeks earlier than Albiflora and 
are noted for their extraordinary 
brilliancy of coloring — reds, 
crimsons, scarlets, pinks of every 
imaginable shade, colors not 
known in the regular Albiflora 
varieties. The best of these hy- 
brids are of very strong growth 
and great vigor. 


ROFESSOR SAUNDERS’ 

exhibit consisted mostly of 
unnamed single type Peonies. 
The named varieties shown by 
him were Hops, deep salmon- 
pink, single, almost rose; CHAr- 
iTy, slightly different in shade; 
Marva, probably the darkest red 
of any herbaceous Peony, Japan- 
ese type; DEFENDER, very bril- 
liant red single; and CHALLENG- 
ER, a shade or two darker red. 
Other varieties of these hybrids 
shown by Mr. Little, and winning 
first in their class, were BirTH- 
DAY, a beautiful Shirley-poppy 
pink and Buccanerr, brilliant 
red, both Professor Saunders’ 
originations; and GOLDEN GLow, 
one of the most brilliant flowers’ known 
with its dazzling red guard, and glowing 
golden center, a single originated by 
Lyman D. Glasscock of Illinois. These 
hybrids were certainly the most spec- 
tacular exhibits in the show. Although 
whites are produced, those that catch the 
eye are the reds and pinks in every con- 
ceivable shade. 

Occupying the entire floor of the main 
exhibition hall was a formal garden ar- 
ranged by Cherry Hill Nurseries, West 
Newbury, Mass. This garden was a 
splendid example of good taste in ar- 
rangement. Evergreens served as a back- 
ground and Azaleas, Kalmias and Rhodo- 
dendrons, in flower, 
for effect. The beds 
were filled with eut 
Peonies to repre- 
sent a natural 
planting. The total 
effect was very 
pleasing and _at- 
tractive. The entire 
exhibit was award- 
ed a special Gold 
Medal given by the 
Massachusetts Hor- 


ticultural Society 
which was richly 
deserved. _Indivi- 


dual parts of this 
exhibit covered sev- 


eral classes of the 
show and won 
firsts in their 


classes. 

Medal awards. 
Most interesting, to 
members of the 
Peony Society, are 


Regional Vice-President, American Peony Society 





The seedling display of Cherry Hill Nurseries was 
part of this concern’s display which filled a large 
exhibition hall in Boston. M. E. 81, above, won a 
First Class Certificate 


the special medal awards. Of these, the 
most exciting is picking the best bloom in 
the show. For this the B. H. Farr Mem- 
orial Medal in bronze is given and this 
ras won by L. W. Lindgren of St. Paul, 
Minn., who came half-way across the 
continent to exhibit. The variety was 
Mrs. J. V. EpLUNpD, an immaculate white 
of perfect form and color which has 
twice before won this award. 

A contestant for the Farr Medal shown 
by Mrs. Thos. F. Higgins of Winchester, 
Mass., was WALTER Faxon, one of the 
purest pink Peonies known, usually quite 
modest in size but as shown here fully 
10 inches in diameter and probably the 
largest flower in the show. It won first 
prize for a specimen bloom shown by an 
amateur. Mary AUTEN, a grand light 
pink or blush of form and habit unsur- 
passed; Mrs. Epwarp HarpineG, pure 
white, tall, large; and Hansina Brenop, 
an immense full blush pink, which has 
twice won this award, were also close 
contestants for the best bloom. All blooms 
shown in this class were of such perfec- 
tion that a choice was very difficult and, 


when the winner was picked, many 
judges still stuck to their first choice. 


The James Boyd Memorial Medal in 
bronze for the best red Peony in the 
show went to Harry F. Little for Hu1a- 
WATHA, an origination of A. B. Franklin 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and an outstand- 
ing flower. 

The American Home each year awards 
its Achievement Medal in silver to the 
originator of the best new Peony ex- 
hibited. It must be new, distinctive, un- 
disseminated and named. Mr. Little's 
variety SNow WHITE, white with some 
yellow shading in the collar, tall, good 
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stems, of medium size, and very florif- 
erous won over W. C. Otis’ variety, Mrs. 
W. C. Ors, exquisite pale pink, tall, 
late, good stems and very fragrant. Both 
are full doubles. 


Awards to Seedlings 


A great number of excellent seedlings 
were shown. Of these the following 
named varieties were picked as worthy 
of award: 

Mrs. A. O. Norton, a creamy white 
double, originated by Harry F. Norton 
of Ayer’s Cliff, Quebee, shown by Cherry 
Hill, a First Class Certificate. 

Honorable Mention: Lorrie Dawson 
Rea originated by John L. Rea of Platts- 
burg, N. Y., light pink of symmetrical 
form. 

CHARLENE, and MariLtuA Beauty, both 
creamy whites, the latter showing a very 
decided pink tone, originated by Ernest 
F. Kelsey of East Aurora, N. Y. 

First Class Certificates were also 
awarded seedlings shown under num- 
ber only. M. E. 81—Cherry Hill, and 
Nos. 21 and 65—Harry F. Little, 
all three medium pinks that gave 
promise of something good for 
the future. : 

Professor A. P. Saunders 
showed the only Tree Peonies 
winning first in that class. They 
included Araosy, yellow, THE 
Marcuioness, yellow suffused 
carmine, many hybrids of Pex- 
onia lutea and Pwonia delavayi, 
very small and varying in eolor 
from pure yellow to dark dull 
Buack Pirate, an exceedingly dark 
black-red, as its name would indieate, 
which also won an Honorable Mention, 
and Souvenir DE Maxime Cornu, yellow 
edged carmine. It is regretted that more 
of these flowers cannot be 
shown. They are very early and no at 
tempt is usually made to show them. 

A new class at this show was called the 
Edueational Class and was designed to 
include every type, color, and variety of 
Peony that ean be shown, that is worthy. 
All exhibitors were asked to contribute. 
Most of the flowers came from Mr. Little 

about 300 varieties of doubles, 70 Japs, 
and 40 singles. In this elass was found 
Pico, a new white single originated by 
Mrs. Mary Freeborn of Proctor, Vt., and 
remarkable for its great beauty of foliage, 
often sadly lacking in singles and Japs, as 
well as for its perfect flowers. 

Singles and Japs are of great interest 
to women because they possess garden 
value far greater than most doubles, they 
always stand up, are rarely affected by 
the weather, and are outstanding for 
decorative purposes. 


rose 


red; 


rorgeous 


Some of the best singles shown were: 


White and blush—ALsprrtora, old but 
good; ANGELUS, blush, new, and fine; 
KRINKLED WHITE, blush to white, late; 


QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS, pure white, late; 
WHITE PERFECTION, pure white, white ecar- 
pels; and its mueh older rival for first 
place, Le Jour, beautiful and still at the 
top. 

Pinks—L’ETINCELANTE and Mr. Tum 
quite similar dark pinks; HELEN, tall and 
early; Berry Rose, light and good; Prive 
OF LANGPORT still as good as any; and 
HARRIET OLNEY, very large and almost red. 
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Reds—ArcTuRUS, very dark and velvety, 
very distinct from others; MAN o’Wak, very 
large and showy; IMPERIAL Rep (formerly 
IMPERIAL PINK) brilliant to the last de- 
gree; KANKAKEE, KEWANEE, KICKAPOO, 
and La Sates, all very brilliant apd pure 
in color; and BLACK PRINCE, VERDUN and 
Vera, older but still in the running. 


It is unfortunate that the name Jap- 
anese is applied to a type of bloom. 
Nearly every one thinks these varieties 
belong to a distinct species from Japan. 
This is not so. This type is found in 
almost every species of Peony. It was 
so called because the Japanese propagate 
it almost to the exclusion of all other 


types. The garden effect of these Peonies 
and their uses are the same as for 


singles, but they flower later and occur 
in many unusual forms. 
Among the best varieties shown were: 
White and blush—Isantr Giputr (real name 
Isami Jishi) still the best; Moon or Nip- 








Black Pirate was one of seventy-five remark- 
able seedlings shown by Professor A. P. 
Saunders at the Boston show 


PON, its nearest rival; MARGARET ATWOOD, 
sometimes faintly blush; SHAYLOR’s SuN- 
BURST, blush at first then pure white, a 
glorious flower; and Toro-No-MAKI, a grand 
lilac-white. 

Pink—Ecstasy, a very new medium pink 
with very yellow center; FUJI-ZOME-GORONO, 
a pink on the lilac order; Rose VALLEY, 


very good; Soto FLicHt, large and fine; 
YELLOW KiNG, very early, tall and pos-. 
sessing a charm few have with its pale 


pink guards and large center of brilliant 
yellow staminodes. 

Red—Nippon BRILLIANT, rightly named, 
almost searlet, the most brilliant red al- 
most equalled by Sworp DANCE, a shade 
darker; Nippon BEAUTY, quiet and digni- 
fied in its dark crimson; HARI-AI-NIN, grand 
in the garden; and CHARM, the best very 
dark red. 

Among the finest double flowers shown, 
a few only can be named. They are: 

A. B. C. NIcHoLis, white, orange tint; 
Esa Sass, one of the most perfect Peonies 


grown, white blush tint; GARDEN PRINCEss, 
everything a princess should be, silvery 
pink; LaDy ARoosTOOK, pure white, ex- 
cellent form; Mrs. Harry F. LItrie, a 


grand blush white; Mrs. Fern Loven, very 
beautiful, pale pink; MINUET, large medium 
pink, among the best; Mrs. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, a light pink of exceptional 
beauty; Mrs. Livingston FAaRRAND, the 
nearest pure pink, unique in its class; 
Harry F, LitrLe, now fast becoming one 


of the best; Nick SHAyYLoR, pale pink to 
white, late, splendid form, free bloomer; 
W. L. GumM, white with blush tint, very 
fine; Victory CHATEAU THIERRY, light pink 


very large and early, truly one of the 
five best; and MyrTLte GENTRY, ranking 


foremost among the light pinks. Also good 
were ALESIA, perfection in form; ODILE, as 
shown, one of the finest blushes; and LIBER- 
TY BELLE, glowing dark pink. 


Among the older ones, and it must be 
remembered still ranking with the best 
of the new ones, were: 

AsA GRAY, AVALANCHE, DUCHESSE DE 
NEMouRS, CHARLES VERDIER, DAvID Harum, 
ADOLPHE ROUSSEAU, EDWIN C. SHAW, Ev- 
GENIE VERDIER, KELWAY’s GLORIOUS (never 
surpassed in general excellence) JUNE Day, 


La LorRRAINE (one of the best), MILTON 
Hitt, hard to grow but when well done 


unbeatable, PHYLLIS KELWay (a favorite), 


RosE BoNnHEuR, Raout DEsSERT, and 
PHILIPPE RIVoIRE, still unapproached in 
red. 

The entire show was of the highest 


order and one long to be remembered in 
the annals of the Society. 


Winning Peonies 
at Chicago 
EpWARD AUTEN, JR. 


A REGIONAL Peony Show 
was held at Chicago, June 

10th and 11th, in co-operation 

with the Midwest Horticultural 

Society. Quantity of bloom was 
reduced because of unfavorable weather, 
some having secant representa- 
tion, but some high quality blooms were 
shown. 

Best bloom in the show was won by 
Mr. A. L. Murawska with the large 
double white variety A. B. FRANKLIN, an 
honor not new to this fine late Peony. 
This year it opened better in hot weather 
than some of its rivals. 


classes 


Winning specimen blooms in the show 
were as follows: 

Dark pink, Watter Faxon; red, 
GROVER CLEVELAND, with Harry L. Ricu- 
ARDSON and Mons. Martin Canuzac fol- 
lowing; red Jap, NIPPON BriLuiant; Pink 
Jap, AKASHIGATA, which seldom wins 
prizes; white Jap, Moon or Nippon, with 
IsaNni Gipur second. Very few singles 
were shown, Le Jour having no real 
competition among the whites. The pink 
tips of its seed pods spoil Le Jour for 
me, 

In the classes for 10 blooms were these 
winners : 

White or cream, SoLaNGeE; light pink, 
MyrTLE GENTRY, a magnificent variety; 
dark pink, PHoreBe Carey, which usually 
has to take a back seat to MarTHA 
BuLLocH; reds, Mr. Glasseock’s new Rep 
GIANT (not a hybrid). This is a very 
large semi-double red, dark and of good 
substance. The stamens usually are com- 
pletely hidden, has a nice stem, and on 
the whole is an impressive variety. 

Mr. R. A. Napier won the medal in 
the class for 50 to 100 varieties. Among 
his good ones were Exsa Sass, superb, 
and better than Mme. Epovarp Doriat; 


(Continued on page 389) 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


American Rose Society Meeting 


EMBERS from Utah, California, Ida- 
M ho, Oregon, Oklahoma, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania attended the summer meet- 
ing of the American Rose Society in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, June 11-13, guests of 
the Utah Rose Society. 

Chairman Mrs. Maud Chegwidden with 
President James H. Mahoney and Officers 
and members of the Utah Rose Society pro- 
vided a splendid program of entertainment 
and staged a Rose show which was a pleas- 
ant surprise to the visitors. 

The lovely Nicholson Bowl, the Ameri- 
can Rose Society’s most important trophy, 
was won by Mrs. Claude L. Shields with a 
dozen superb blooms of different varieties. 
Mrs. Shields also carried off the A. R. 8. 
Silver Medal Certificate with a bloom of 
Sunkist which seems to be unusually good 
in Utah. 

The A. R. S. Bronze Medal Certificates 
went to blooms of Sir Henry Segrave and 
Grenoble. A glorious half opened Rapture 
was declared “Queen of the Show.” 

Sunday afternoon President Kirk dedi- 
cated the new Municipal Rose Garden on 
the grounds of the Holy Cross Hospital. 
The garden contains over 4000 Roses in 
137 varieties and provision has been made 
to extend the garden on two sides so that 
eventually it will contain some fifteen 
thousand Roses. 

Speakers at the meetings June 12 were 
Secretary of State E. E. Monson, President 
Mahoney of the Utah Rose Society; Presi- 
dent Kirk and Secretary Hatton of the 
A. R. S.; Fred W. Walters, La Canada, 
California; Mrs. Cyrus A. Dolph, Port- 
land, Oregon; Arthur F. Truex, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; and John H. Van Barneveld of 
Puente, California, who ga~e an illustrated 
lecture at the banquet in the evening. 

Monday noon the members attended an 
organ recital at the famed Mormon taber- 
nacle. 

It was 


decided to hold the 


tentatively 





1940 spring meeting in 
California and the 1940 an- 
nual meeting in Oklahoma. 

Salt Lake City was a 
pleasant surprise to the 
visiting rosarians for Roses 
were everywhere. It seemed 
that there were few homes 
without some Roses show- 
ing in the front yards, In 
front of the State House 
is a large Rose garden of 
Hybrid Teas, Polyanthas, 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Old 
Roses and Climbers with 
great masses: of Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber on banks 
each side of the Rose gar- 
den. Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
is seen everywhere around 
homes and through the 
city parks, 

Tuesday there was a trip 
to Great Salt Lake, the 
State Capitol, Memory 
Grove and private gardens 
ending with a picnic sup- 
per in Mill Creek Canyon. 
—R. Marion Hatron, Sec- 
retary. 


L. C. Bobbink Honored 
~~ BUCK, world 
famous 


novelist, un- 
veiled a tablet in the Rose 
Garden of the New York 
Botanical Garden on June 
6th in honor of Lambertus 
C. Bobbink of Rutherford, }». J. 
garden, illustrated jin the June 
of FLoweR GROWER, contains nearly 
6000 plants in over 700 varieties. 
Recently many old-fashioned kinds, includ- 
ing China Roses, have been added to the 
collection. 
Because the Garden was established 
through the generosity of Mr. Bobbink, who 
contributed most of the plants, the bronze 


This 


issue 


Roses on Parade 


An impressive ceremony, which 
was broadcast, served officially to 
open the Rose garden of Jackson 
& Perkins Co., at “Gardens on 
Parade,” New York World’s Fair 
on June 14. Paul V. Fortmiller di- 
rected the program during which 
Grover Whalen accepted the new 
Rose, World’s Fair, a dark red 
Floribunda variety. Several novel- 
ties were observed in the garden 
which contains several thousand 
plants; two are shown here. Hols- 
tein (left) is a tremendously vig- 
orous Floribunda with heavy foli- 
age and immense clusters of 
crimson-red flowers. Hector Deane 
(right) has old-rose fragrance, at- 
tractive buds, well-formed blooms, 


colored bright red, suffused 
orange. 
qui seseshaaie ‘ TTEIIIELEUeLSiiiielisttiietiiisesteeeriri erireiiieeeiieii | 








L. C. Bobbink, who has spent most of a long lifetime with 

‘Roses, modestly accepted a bronze plaque, dedicated in his 

honor, in The New York Botanical Garden. 

was unveiled by Pearl Buck who told of her experiences 
with Roses, beginning during childhood in China 


The plaque 


plaque was dedicated “To honor a great 
rosarian whose counsel and_ generosity 
helped to make this Garden possible for 
the enjoyment of all.” The ceremony, at- 
tended by several hundred rosarians assem- 
bled from many states, was the highlight of 
the two-day conference during which 25 
authorities read papers reviewing the latest 
developments in Rose culture, pest control, 
Rose varieties and allied subjects. 
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With the Delphinium Society 


DWARD STEICHEN, president of the 

American Delphinium Society, conducted 
the Society’s Annual Meeting and round 
table discussion at the New York World’s 
Fair on June 29th. This meeting, held in 
Johns-Manville Auditorium, was in con- 
junction with the Society’s show staged in 
“Gardens on Parade.” 

The Society now has 760 paid members, 
it was reported, but increased membership 
is needed to fully carry on the Society’s 
work, Sufficient funds have not yet been 
donated to establish a scholarship for re- 
search on crown rot—the worst disease of 
the Delphinium, and which cannot yet be 
controlled, The rot has two forms: bac- 
terial, which is foul smelling and kills 
individual plants; and fungus rot which 
has a mushroomy smell, works slowly 
through the planting, and infects the soil 
for three years. 

Red copper oxide was most highly recom- 
mended during the discussion for dusting 
seed before planting and for treating young 
plants to prevent infection from ‘disease. 
Some growers reported 100% germination 
from oxide treated seed but untreated seed 
did not even come through the ground. A 
very small amount of oxide dust is needed 
to treat a packet. This can be done by put- 
ting a few pinches of oxide in with the 
seed in a packet and mixing it by shaking. 

One soil mixture favored for seed sowing 
was 50% sand and 50% peat. Rotenone 
sprays were recommended to control the 
usual insect pests of Delphinium, and sul- 
phur dust for mildew. Spraying for pests 
should begin as soon as the plants form 
their leaves. 

Growers were urged not to save their own 
seed, but to obtain fresh stock from the 
specialists. Ewen plants grown from high 
grade seed may as well be discarded after 
a few years if one wishes to keep up with 
the times, it was said. American breeders 
are making extremely rapid progress in im- 
proving the Delphinium; today’s best strains 
will be second rate within a few years. 
Most growers expect to get 50 good plants 
from two dollars’ worth of seed. 

Edward Steichen was the principal ex- 
hibitor at the Delphinium Show although 
amateurs and commercial growers entered 
some excellent spikes. Of principal interest 
were some new hybrids developed by Mr. 
Steichen from crossing the species Taitsiense 
with the Belladonna type. Plants resulting 
from this cross have produced wiry stemmed 
seedlings that make great clouds of blos- 
soms on plants three feet high, many of 
them in brilliant blues. Plants of this type 
are expected to be particularly useful in 
gardens and they propagate very freely. 
They are remontant. Other types of Del- 
phinium have resulted from this cross in- 
cluding extremely dwarf forms 6 to 8 inches 
high, which may prove to be excellent rock 
garden plants. 

The Society voted to meet next year at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, accepting the 
invitation of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 





Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 
Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 








Oriental Poppy Meeting pink; one with color between Enchantress 
and Mahony; ; and a brilliant watermelon- 

RIENTAL Poppy enthusiasts (the nu- pink. 

cleus of which was established by the In 1940 the pilgrimage will be in Morgan- 
late Dr. Neeley in 1932) accepted the invi- town, West Va., where Dr. Leonian ‘will 
tation of John Siebenthaler to meet at his probably make all our best seedlings look 
cabin (Moraine Nurseries) on | Thursday like back numbers with his ten thousand 
evening, May 25. seedlings.—A, E, CURTIS. 

There were two important matters to set- 
tle: the selection of 25 to 45 Oriental Pop- 
pies that are really outstanding; and the 
establishment of trial gardens. As to the HE 1940 Show of the American Peony 
latter, we are offered a fine location in the Society is to be held at Rochester, Minn., 
East which undoubtedly will be used, but jt was voted at the Annual meeting held 
at present we have no offer of a suitable during the Society’s recent show in Horti- 
location in the Central West, which all felt cultural Hall, Boston. Mayo Auditorium in 
was needed, for all the group are in this Rochester offers unsurpassed facilities for 


Annual Peony Society Meeting 


locality. the coming show which, it is expected, will 
Friday morning we visited the garden of be the finest ever staged in the country. 
our secretary, Mr. Karl Lorenz, who for The building is air conditioned and will be 


several years has been keeping a careful held at a temperature of 70°. Each exhibitor 
record of the time of blooming, number of will have his own work table, individual 
blooms and length of time they lasted, of | supply of water, and an assistant. The 


over forty of the best Oriental Poppies. dates probably will be about June 22 and 23. 
The group owes much to him for his work. At the directors’ meeting the Society 
From there we went to the Moraine Nurs- voted to charge for the registration of new 


eries, where we saw most of the worthwhile | varieties following the plan of the Amer- 
Poppies, including the fine seedlings that ican Rose Society. The fee will be two dol- 
Mr. Siebenthaler named and introduced a_ lars to members and five dollars to non- 


few years ago. After lunch we drove to Cin- | members for American originations. Varie- 
cinnati to see the Curtis Garden in which ties cannot be awarded medals and other 
several seedlings were particularly noted: a recognition from the Society without reg- 


shell pink overlaid with lavender; a flame _ istration. 





GLADIOLUS SHOW DATES 


*Shows of New England Gladiolus Society and affiliates. 


Date Sponsoring Societ Place City 
Aug. 5... Ames G.S. (Chap. Sane. 8S.) (13th) Sheldon Munn Hotel . Ames, Iowa 
eS ae . *Yakima Valley =) _ SS aR ee eee Sunnyside, Wash. 
Aug. 5-6..... Blue Ridge G. 8. (4th)............ Mansion House City Park. Hagerstown, Md. 
Aug. 5-6...... Marion County G. 8. raifiliated with 
Indiana G 8) Re aes seen ra ind Community Monae, | Brook- 
side Park.. ae . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Aug. 5-6...... Sioux City G. 8. (Chap. Iowa G.S.) Martin Hotel. ; Sioux City, lowa 
(2nd Interstate Show for So. veeuien Iowa, So. Dakota, Nebraska). 
 . _ a?  ° Seeger Newhouse Hotel..... ; Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 10-11.... *Metropolitan (N.Y.C.) G. 8. 10th.. Gardens on Parade, New 
York World’s Fair... New York, N. Y 
|) . *Connecticut G.S. (14th)........ . Masonic Temple...... Manchester, Conn 
ae : Indiana G8 (Ohio) Ls Secs caa dear + CUR ea Cece hy Youngstown, Ohio 
RE «5: MNS faa S «cc wide wisievee a> (aie aidisleauremasied @ w Elkhart, Ind. 
Aug. 12-13.... *IowaG.S a SEER atemeiel Bldg... ie Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Cedar Rapids G. 8. (Chapter Iowa G. S.) Host for Combined Show. 
Aug. 12-13. . *Maryland G.S8. (6th)....... High School Auditorium Havre de Grace, Md. 
Aug. 12-13. . Southeastern /— G. 8. (affiliated 
. 2s) ee Highland Park Y.W.C.A. Detroit, Mich. 
Aug. 12-13.... Washington (State) ico CGN |e ee wal ec ... Auburn, Wash. 
Aug. 12-13.... Wisconsin G. . OO ee College Gymnasium..... Ripon, Wisc. 
Aug. 14-15.... *Minnesota G. S. (10th).. ..... Northwestern National 
ere Minneapolis, Minn. 
Aug. 16-17.... Algona G. S. (Chap. oe G.8.). High School Gym. re Algona, Iowa 
Aug. 16-17.. *NEW ENGLAND G. 8. (20th) . Mass. Hort. Soc. Hall... Boston, Mass. 
(Co-operation e. Hort. Soc.) 
Aug. 17-18-19. CANADIAN G.§S. (18th) ce Stratford, Ont. 
Stratford G. 8. (affiliate. Can. G. 8.) Host for Binshtens Show. 
co. ll | » Reaper reer yee Bay City, Mich. 
Northeastern Michigan G.58. (affil. M. G. 8.) Host for Combined eng 
Aug. 19-20. . SS) ee Illinois State Fair....... Springfield, Ill. 
Aug. 19-20.... *Pennsyl -ania G. Ey (GED)... ooo ec were Hall, South Park. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Aug. 19-20.... Snohomish Co. (Wash.) G. ’ ‘Wood Motor Co.. .. Everett, Wash. 
Aug. 19-20. ... *Wellsville Glad “Te ns (5th).. Beacom Memorial Gym Wellsville, Ohio 
Aug. 21-26. Deenoten (6. BD.) GB... ccc cece w * aw —Glads two 
pies Moncton, N. B. 
Aug. 22~-23.... Province of Quebec G.S.......... Witter Club, Drummond 
treet. : ; Montreal, Quebec 
Aug. 22-23 *Winnipeg (Man.) G.S............ T. Eaton Co. Annex. Winnipeg, Man. 
Aug. 22-23-24. EdmontonG.S.................. With Edmonton Hort. 
Society . : : Edmonton, Alta. 
Aug. 23-24. . Barre (Vt.) Flower Growers Assn... Fall Show...... Barre, Vermont 
Aug. 23-24.... Glens Falls (N. a x Garden Club... Jr. High Auditorium Glens Falls, N. Y 
Aug. 24-25.... Regina (Sask.) G Saskatchewan Hotel... Regina, Sask. 
Aug. 25-26 Hamilton Dist. Oni) 8 Royal Connaught Hotel.. Hamilton, Ont. 
Aug. 25-26. . *Calgary (Alta.) G. 8. (si Show Cal. 
ort. ae Hudson's Bay Store..... Calgary, Alta. 
Aug. 25-26. Pn er thy (Sask. ) i ae : Bessborough Hotel...... Saskatoon, Sask. 
Aug. 26-27. ... *Ohio Gladiolus Society Sere . With Ohio State Fair. . Columbus, Ohio 
Aug. 26-27-28. Empire State G. S. (12th). . State Fair....... : Syracuse, N.Y. 
Aug. 28-29.. Edmonton oe A G. S. (LateShow). Empress Theatre. . Edmonton, Alta. 
Aug. 29-30 Truro (N. 6.) G.8......... With Truro Hort. Club.. Truro, N. 8. 
Aug. 29-30-3 1- 
Sept.1...... Eastern New York G. S. Dutchess Co. Fair....... Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
(Affiliated with Metropolitan G. 8.) 
Aue. 30-01 .... TET Eel CERRIOOUS BOC... oc cccesccscweccee-s Harrogate, England 
Sept. 1. “fe Thunder BayG.S8..... : Prince Arthur Hotel..... Port Arthur, Ont. 
Sept. 1-2...... *Calgary (Alta.)G.S........ .. Later Show Glads only... Calgary, Alta. 


Courtesy New England Gladiolus Society 


DAHLIA SHOWS 


Aug. 25-26.... Inglewood Dahlia & Floral Society See as Inglewood, Calif. 
Sept. 23-24.... National Capital Dahlia Society John Burroughs School 
Auditorium ........ Washington, D.C. 


























Milk-fed Vines 


A customer is asking for information 
about feeding sweet milk to vine crops to 
increase size of leaf and fruit. Is there 
any truth in the idea?—Mary J. JOHNSON, 
(111.) 


—Fattening pumpkins and squash with 
milk is a popular yarn that seems to cir- 
culate every season, but so far as I know 
it is not founded on facts. Sweet milk, of 
course, would remain sweet for only a few 
hours when exposed to the weather. 

The method of using milk, as the story 
goes, is to split the stem of the vine open 
with a knife and run a wick through it. 
One end of the wick is then placed in the 
pan of milk which is supposedly drawn 
through the wick into the plant tissue. 
Whereas this method might feed the plant 
additional water and so perhaps stimulate 
it a little bit, it is felt, I am sure, that it 
would have no real effect on the size of the 
leaf and fruit. Plenty of water and cow 
manure would be much more effective. 
—EDITOR 


Daffodils, Moles, Tulips 


(N. Y.) December 

Daffodils have no terrors for the moles, 
and will not defend anything against them. 
Moles run all around in my Daffodil beds, 
and they do not hunt out a Daffodil-free 
path, either. Moles do not eat Daffodils 
at all, and Tulips very rarely, and but little. 
The damage done by moles is only where 


Answering F. M. Singsen, 





the run is, 
considerable. 

Much worse than the mole in a Tulip 
bed is the white grub, and he is everywhere. 
He eats the roots of the Tulips off from 


and nowhere else, but it can be 


beneath the bulbs, starving them. Tulip 
plants that look like a million dollars at 
blooming time may in a week or two look 
as if they had lost their best friend. How 
to get him? You tell—BeEngamin (C, 
AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Feed Peanuts to Rats 

Answering W. H. Watson, (N. Y.) May 

Shell raw peanuts, roll in the white of an 
egg, allow to partially dry, sprinkle pow- 
dered strychnine on them (the egg makes 
the poison stick), and drop in the tunnels 
or runs by punching a hole with the finger. 
The smal] rat that follows a mole run is 
killed as also is the larger rat. Cats and 
dogs will not eat the peanuts.—E. K. Gar- 
RISON, (S. C.) 


Plants Identified 
Answering Ida M. Beruly, (R. I.) May 
Your plant might be Tolmiea menziesi. 
Popular names besides those you men- 
tioned are “Youth on Age” and “Pick-a- 
back,” because young plants start in the 


inner corner of mature leaves. I got it 
from Liebs Greenhouse, 2 Askins Place, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. All these plants 
have blossoms.—E. R. Voss, (N. Y.) 


The second plant about, which Ida Be- 


ruly asks in the May FLOWER GROWER may 


be Kalanchoe flammea with rounded leaves, 
or Rochea coccinea with pointed leaves.— 
(Mrs.) C. C. Bovey, ( Minn.) 

Although your description is not very 
full, I think you must want the name of 


Saxifraga sarmentosa, “Strawberry Gera- 
nium,” “Mother of Thousands,” ‘“Aaron’s 
Beard” [Several people gave this identi- 


fication, but the plant in question appears 
to be Tolmiea.—Ep.] The leaves have sil- 
very markings and the plant propagates 
itself by sending out long red runners with 
tufts of leaves at intervals. Here in my 
shade garden it blooms freely—long sprays 
of airy flowers good for mixing in bou- 
quets. 

Crassula coccinea does, indeed, look like 
a scarlet Bouvardia. It is easily prop- 
agated by tip cuttings and should be grown 
in sufficient quantity for cutting. The 
flowers keep for weeks. I’m told that in 
England it is grown in tubs for exhibi- 


tion. Rochea faleata (7?) is also often 
listed as Crassula coccinea. It is an in- 
teresting but very different plant which 


has refused to bloom in this cool climate. 
—K. GERMAN, (Calif.) 


Gentian and Begonia Seeds 

Answering Joseph R. Mumbauer, (Penna.) 
and Mrs. D. O. Wakefield, (Ind.) June 
The seed of Gentiana saponaria may be 
obtained from Thompson and Morgan, Lon- 
don Road, Ipswich, England (206) This 
firm also has a good selection of Begonia 
seeds—Rex Begonia seeds, mixed varieties. 











Next Year’s 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Gardenings 
NEWEST FLASH 





Gardens Are this Year’s Problems 
. . . Now Is THE TIME for 
you to select and plant! 





| | Brand Productions: 


Hansina Brand 

Blanche Kin 

Mrs. Frank 

as Chateau rTalery 
Myrtle Gent Y 

Mrs. Deane Funk 

Susan B. White 

A. G. Perry, and 

Other Prize Varieties 
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Favorites 
In One Great 






Ow 


i Super Wunderkind— 
Collection Watermelon a ar 2.50 
for only Perfection—Salmon Rose... .50 including the latest 
Enchantress—Lilac Rose.... 3.00 
Perry’s White—Satiny for your selection. 
4% 75 White, maroon base..... 1.00 famous 
e ———— 
Catalog Value ....... .$9.50 red, purple, or 


Cash with order 
Sent postpaid 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


Siebenthaler Ave. 





Lula A. Neeley—Deep Red.$1.00 
Gold of Ophir—Near —_ 


Send for special list of 80 Poppy 


varieties and cultural directions 





the best results. 


134 East 











Brand's Own Root 
Joyee—Deed Cerise Pink. . 80 u R E N # 4 L | L A e S 


The best and finest of these lovely lilacs, 
and most 
of the French and Belgium types, are offered 
Over eighty of the most 
international varieties 
to choose: pink, lavender, violet, white, blue, 
rose; 
and in sizes up to five and six feet. Brand’s 

French Lilacs are all grown on their own 

roots, and have been developed [> produce 

Make your selection from Our 
our fully descriptive catalog, 
be forwarded promptly upon demand. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 


Division St., 








ENRICH YOUR GARDEN 
with Brand's 


Fine PEONIES 


Aristocrats of seventy years 
breeding and development, from 
the world’s largest and finest 
stock. Greet the Spring with 
the beauty and fragrance of 
these wonderful blooms, culti- 
vated, bred and brought to per- 
fection on the most famous of 
peony farms, where more than 
fifty acres are devoted. to raising these 
gorgeous flowers. The weather this 
year has been ideal for peonies and 
our plants never looked better, insuring 
the finest of stock for our customers this 
fall. Over 100,000 roots, covering every 
color and variety, await your orders. 
Send for catalog today; make an early 
selection. 


up-to-date 


from which 





double or single, 


FREE 


Splendid New 
Catalog, the 
finest we have yet 
issued, is now at 
your disposal. Send 
for it today! 


wh cu wili Fall 


Faribault, Minn. 
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A Ranunculus Combination 


Answering F. B., (Minn.) June 

I have the double yellow Ranunculus and 
think it is beautiful and very easy to grow. 
It is especially pretty with Pansies and 
English Daisies for a border and looks well 
as a cut flower.—(Mrs.) WM. GODFREY, 
(S. C.) 


The Ranunculus acris, or double Butter- 
cup as it is commonly called, is an easy and 
rank grower spreading rapidly in all direc- 
tions. The flowers are very double, beau- 
tifully arranged and last well in water. 
We have a bed three feet across and several 
feet long which was one mass of blooms at 
Decoration time with flower stems several 
inches long. They were very effective with 
white Hesperis and hardy Centaurea (blue) 
for cemetery bouquets. They transplant 
easily and we would gladly send to any- 
one for a few cents covering cost of pack- 
ing and postage. The Wayside Gardens list 
them as good for border in wet places; 
however ours grow in dry open _ field.— 
(Mrs.) V. D. URBAN, (Penna.) 


Transplanting Lily-of-the-Valley 


What time is proper to move Lily-of-the- 
Valley roots? When is the proper time to 
take the roots out of the ground to send 
to friends to plant? The roots would be 
in the mail route for a day er so. I 
sent some to a friend about the 10th of 
May, and they did not live—ELste A. 
Witiiams, (Ind.) 





Fall is the best time to transplant 
Lily-of-the-Valley roots. They are then 
mature and more or less in a dormant con- 
dition. The individual “pips,” as they are 
called, can be planted a few inches apart 
in a bed in which leafmold or peat moss 
has been dug. 

It will help in sending plants, of course, 
to have a little moist moss around the roots 
enclosed in heavy water-proof paper. 

—EDITOR 


Russell Lupine Facts 


Answering W. E, Roe, (Kans.) May 

Russell Lupines are not difficult to grow 
from seeds, providing the simple cultural 
directions, supplied with the seeds, are 
followed. 

It is generally understood that familiar 
members of the family, Leguminose—peas, 
heans. vetch, civver, and others—thrive in 
alkaline soil and that lime used on the 
soil is beneficial. Therefore lime has been 
recommended in some articles for Russell 
Lupines and following that suggestion has 
led to total losses of what might have 
heen good crops of plants. Do nof use lime 
on soil where Russell Lupines are growing. 

These plants prefer soil that is slightly 
acid, They do well in gravelly or sandy 
soil, or in any good, deep garden soil that 
drains well, in partial shade. Water liber- 
ally in the morning. If there are signs of 
lagging, water again at mid-day and pos- 
sibly again at evening, wetting the soil, not 
the flowers. 

It has been repeatedly stated that these 
plants do not transplant well. One in par- 
ticular that bloomed well in the garden in 
June, and had many buds developing, was 
transplanted three times, simply a test to 
note results. Others from open beds have 
been transplanted, after being properly 
wrapped and in transit 24 hours, without 
the loss of a plant. These remarks are 
simply to give gardeners facts from experi- 
ence, 

In England fertilizer is used for Russell 
Lupines which can be equalled here by a 
mixture of 14 ounces of muriate of potash, 
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Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
R these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 


to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Beetles on Phlox 


What can be done to protect Phlox 
from small black and red beetles— 
resembling miniature lightning bugs 
—that cause the leaves to become 
blistered and turn pale gray or yel- 
low in color 7—D. C. Park, (Ind.) 


A Plant Hunter Inquires 


I would like to know where I could 
get plants of Iris stylosa, Meconopsis 
baileyi, and Romneya coulteri. The 
latter two have Poppy-like blossoms. 
—(Mrs.) J. Haack, (Mont.) 


Yellow Gloxinia Desired 


Is there a yellow Gloxinia? If so, 
I would be glad to know where I 
can obtain one.—(Mrs.) R. C. Ec- 
CLESTON, (Penna.) 











14 ounces of superphosphate and 3 ounces 
of fine bone meal.—CARL PurRpy, (Calif.) 


Last spring I planted Lupine seed and 
had 3 plants this spring that had survived 
the winter. Not knowing whether any had 
survived the winter, when ordering other 
plants, I ordered a Lupine plant also. It 
was a nice plant and grew well and in a 


short time sent up 2 flower spikes. Then 
the trouble began. The youngest leaves 
began to wilt, one by one. This also 


showed up on my own grown plants that 
were just starting to have buds. The bud 
spikes also wilted and dried up. 

It is not like the wilt found on Asters or 
Snapdragons. The whole plant does not die, 
just the newest young leaves. 

I used nitragin when I planted my seed 
but did not put any on the growing plants 
this spring. 

My soil is rather light and quite sandy 
and the plants are in full sun. 

I’d like to know the cause of the wilt 
and what to do about it.—(Miss) BErRTHA 
E. Jounson, (IIl.) 


This is the first report I have seen on 


diseases of Russell Lupines. The soil is 
sandy and on that kind of soil ample 
watering is required, especially where the 
plants are in full sun. The trouble may 
be due to the soil or want of water. 

I notice this lady used nitragin on her 
seeds. I have not found it necessary to 
use anything of that type. Some who 
have used nitragin on the seeds have re- 
ported poor results, but they may not have 
been the fault of the material. 

Thrips seem so abundant this year, ap- 
pearing on plants that have never been 
troubled before. I believe that fact should 
be borne in mind in considering complaints 
this season. My Roses have been troubled 
with these pests which are so small that 
they are rarely seen.—B, C. Vick, (N. J.) 


I do not suppose that I should write be- 
cause I just started last spring. I bought 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or 


some seeds of Russell Lupines and _ lost 
every one by trying to start them indoors. 
Later I bought a number of plants, and 
planted them in a semi-shady part of my 
garden, in a clay loam soil. I watered them 
sparingly, and fed them a few times with 


bone meal and then put some peat moss 
around each plant. They grew rather 


slowly but I only lost one plant before 
fall. Then came the time for winter pro- 
tection. I got some light branches, and 
laid them on the plants; then sprinkled 


leaves so that they would not mat too 
much. 
This spring to my delight every one 


came through the winter successfully and 
I never saw healthier looking plants. I 
know I shall have some good blooms.—B. A. 
HUBBERT, (Can.) 


Why Gardenia Narcissus Blasts 


Answering Mrs. Joseph Groat, (Penna.) 
July 
Narcissus albus plenus odoratus, the 


double white Poeticus commonly known as 
the Gardenia-flowered Narcissus, blooms 
very late in the season. This year it was 
still in flower on May 21 in my garden. 
This variety is highly fragrant and beauti- 
ful, but of uncertain conduct. Given a 
cool season and a moist situation it does 
well, but a few hot days when the buds 
are well up causes them to blast. 
years no flowers are 
POWELL, (Md.) 


Some 
seen.—EpDWIN C. 


Plant Ecology Books 


Answering Helen G. (Ill.) Feb- 
ruary 
In the study of plant association, I be- 
lieve that these several books give an ade- 
uate background for a complicated subject. 
Campbell, Douglas H., “An Outline of 
Plant Geography.” N. Y. Maemillan, 1926. 
Hardy, Marcel E., “The Geography of 
Plants.” Oxford Clarendon Press, 1920. 
Harsberger, John, “Phytographic Survey 
of North America.” N. Y. Stechert, 1911 


Dunbar, 


Livingston, B. E. and Shreve, F., “Dis- 
tribution of Vegetation in the U. S. as re- 


lated to Climatic Conditions.” Carnegie In- 
stitution of Wash., Publication No. 284. 

Roberts, Edith and Rehmann, Elsa, 
“American Plants for American Gardens.” 
N. Y. Maemillan, 1929. 

Tansley, Arthur George, “Practical Plant 
Ecology; a guide for beginners in the field 
study of plant communities.” N. Y. Dodd, 
1923. 

Warming, J. E. B., “(Ecology of Plants, 
introduction to the study of plant com- 
munities.” London and N. Y. Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1925. 


Weaver, J. E. and Clements, F. E., 
“Plant Ecology.” N. Y. MeGraw, 1929. 


(Mrs.) Ruta Fautk Wuire, ( Mass.) 


Another “Purple Sage” 


Answering Miss Antoinette Dwight, (N. J.) 
February 


The purple Sage you inquire about, I 
think, must be Salvia horminum which has 
purple and pink leaves upholding the 
flowers. I have grown it in my garden of 
herbs where it self-sows every year, but as 
it is only an annual in this part of the 
country it does not grow large enough to be 
very effective. Probably in England it is 
perennial and larger and more luxuriant. 
My seeds came from Thompson & Morgan, 
Ipswich, England.—(Mrs.) S. T. Carter, 
Jr, (N. J.) 


inquiry in the pages of THE FLOWER 


GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears. 








Plant IRIS Now 
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Send today 
for big new 









catalog of 
finest Iris. 


Many 
shown 
in full 
color. 
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CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. 
Berkeley, California 
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DAFFODILS 


Giant Trumpets —Bicolors—Short 
Cupped, in yellows and whites, 
Jonquils, etc. A hand selected 
mixture that you will be proud 
to have in your garden. 
QUALITY BULBS— 

Direct from the grower 

32 bulbs, Postpaid $1.00 
FREE—Mention this ad and receive 6 
f Dutch Iris bulbs with each $1.00 order 


M° LEAN BULB =F) 


S pelcialsirta int Dafgodels’ ££ LH WASH 








gynrte PROTECT Look for this 


VI Emblem of Quality 


WHEN YOU BUY 

PEAT MOSS 
/ Peat Institute of America 
155 John Street New York 
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a 
That’s what a Chicago 
customer says about 
his lawn of Scott's 
Creeping Bent, and 
Dr. Rigg of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., writes, 
“Iconverted my lawn 
to your Creeping Bent 
and have the finest one in this 
seciion.”” Scott’s Creeping Bent 
will grow in any state from Maine 
to Missouri. Ask for our booklet 
BENT LAWNS. The best planting 


time is from August 1 to November. 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
95 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


SCOTTS SEED madera BEAUTIFUL LAWNS / 











We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


Do you want fall bloom? Then plant 
today 

For gayest flowers along the way, 

Not the longlived, expensive kind 

But the simplest ones you have in 
mind. 


HAT is what I am meaning to do 

this month. And not the last days 
nor the middle days, but right today I 
am going over all the old-fashioned seed 
that great, great grandmother loved and 
had in her gardens. I mean to try to en- 
joy them as much as she did in those long 
ago days when she made these posies into 
tight little bouquets for the visiting 
minister or send to a sick friend. 

It comes to me at this moment that 
as a child with my mother I remember 
her stopping to talk with a minister 
who was carrying one of those tightly 
built bouquets with stems no longer than 
4 to 6 inches and flowers so thickly placed 
one could scarcely count them. It seemed 
to become my duty to see how many 
flowers were in that little bouquet he 
was taking to his pulpit. 

I was very small but I remember I 
could count to forty and there I had to 
stop but I had not missed any of the 
tiny heads. It is a “far jump” from that 
kind of bouquet to the artistic ones 
that Dorothy Biddle advises about today, 
although T’ll admit I’m not going any 
farther about it. They were of a mighty 
fine day. And the people were a mighty 
fine people—honest, upright, sincere and 
neighborly, and those characteristics cover 
most of life. 

Well, have you selected your flower 
seed to furnish you brightness well into 
December? Let there be a wide row 
of mixed Petunias that really brighten 
up a room as much as any other one 
flower. One evening at a party I at- 
tended, Petunias were the main decora- 
tion and in fragrance and vivid beauty 
they reminded one of the corner of a 
glorious garden where you wanted to 
linger always. There were long limbs in 
wall vases; they mingled with the lace 
draperies of the curtains and _ their 
fragrance swept up to you from corners 
behind settees and divans. And this was 
a party in latest November, so you could 
have the same prodigality of decoration 
for your November party. 


MBERBOA muricata rosea grows to 

but 18 inches tall but for those who 
like the daisy type of flower it will be 
desirable. The flowers are the size of 
wild Asters, rose colored, and make lovely 
bouquets or table decoration. They 
germinate in 15 days and grow off 
quickly; plant generously and keep damp 
for quick bloom. 

I am very partial to Arnebia cornuta 
although it is only one foot high. Yet 
there are times when one wishes low 
flowers and the Arnebias are a striking 
yellow with bright purple spots in the 
center. A round bed of them on the 
lawn is noticeable and they are charm- 
ing in a pale blue or green vase. The 

(Continued on page 385) 





dete QPOINARY 18'S 
ee ee 
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COLORFUL e NOVEL 
BEAUTIFUL! 


No wonder they stir the admiration and envy of 
friends and neighbors who see these amazing, 
chubby little flowers in your garden for the first 
time! Imagine Miniature, Everblooming Iris only 
6” to 10” high, giving you a profusion of colorful 
blooms from early spring until fall. Ideal for low 
borders, rockeries and best of all in groupings. 
Deep and bright green foliage, black-budded deep 
—— brilliant yellows and delicate violet colors 
—the new Miniature Ever- 

blooming Iris give you an un- 
usual and distinctive garden! 





See these new varieties 
FREE! with other latest and best 

garden novelties and all 
your old favorites in the big, new, 
colorful Kellogg Garden Beauty 
Book—packed with amazing flower 
values! It’s sent free, write for 
your copy TODAY! 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2533, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 











Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It's free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGON 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now should bloom next year 
Large field grown roots. Grown from divisions. 
Guaranteed true to name. Planting directions 
with each order. All plants are labeled and 
shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 

*MRS. PERRY — largo, *PERRY’S WHITE — large 
beautiful clear -_ glistening white........ 50 
GRE occcccecccccccccee a 

“BEAUTY OF LIVERMORE ya veal eccee ~~ 


—tall dark red, each .35 . 
CAVALIER —large, crinkly *WURTEMBERGIA — larg- 
GE OE Gn MiB ikasscased 50 


deep scarlet-red. Tall and 
50 


Lowest Prices 














ee ae ara MRS. BALLEGRO — from 
FAIRY — delicate rose Europe. Tall, massive, 
pink, small —, salmon pink..........« 50 
GO 0 nccccccneccscces 3 ° oil 
*OLYMPIA__ DOUBLE ae 
Salmon, early, each. ..35 large orange.......... 3 


JOYCE — Beautiful “. *“MAY SADLER—large 7 


Beauty’’ cerise ....... 0 |. eee 
ee ee ns cc eunina wend $ .80 
Any Gired SOc vwarleties.....ccccccccccscscce beam 
One of each (12 varieties). 3.95 


*One of each marked with star * seven varieties 1.75 
FALL PLANTING LIST SENT FREE. 
Special Collection of these 5 fine varieties 
$1.00 postpaid. All labeled. 
Beauty of Livermore—tall, very hardy, dark red 
rs. Perry—Large clear pink, very hardy. 
OLYMPIA—DOUBLE salmon. Early and hardy. 
ORANGE KING—Tall, hardy, clear orange. 
SCARLET BEAUTY—Late, large scarlet, Hardy. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohic 
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"Plant Now for 
/\ Fall Blooms! 


£0rgeou 

S ss 

et Color for nae 
Orders or rock gar 
en. They’ j 


; yre_ hardy- 
tiely rapidly, Pia 
one now for fall 
“owers. White, yellow 


urple: : 
Rg Ple; top-size 


1 15 for 25. 


Postpaid, 


Ask 
Fall Catalogue for FREE 


just out, 


lower field 


(Successor to John Lewis Childs) 
Flowerfield, L. I. 
Visit our booth at the World’s Fair 


ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 





Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Wellesley Growers and Importers Mess. 








KILL MOLES 
FORCE’S MOLE KILLER PELLETS 


Back Guarantee—No Traps—No Gas 
—No Harm to domestic animals or birds. 
Force's Mole Killer Pellets are compounded 
from the mole’s natural food. True mole food 
scent attracts and positively destroys large 
numbers of moles and gophers. ‘ill the 
breeding stock now before they multiply. 

PLEASE NOTE 


Money 


In correspondence from thousands 


of users, only one letter did not express complete 
satisfaction Home owners, nurseries, greenhouses, 
golf courses, parks and cemeteries have used this 
product successfully for 30 years. At your dealer’s 


or send dealer’s name and 50c for 40-pellet package; 
$1.00 for 115 pellets, or C.0.D 

CARAJON CHEMICAL 
Main 


co. 


29 W. Fremont, Mich. 


Thank You... 


The business we have done with you is 
much appreciated. The present plantings 
of gladioli promise a fine crop of bulbs the 
coming season and we look forward to your 
future business with pleasure. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 
Gladiolus Growers WICHERT, ILL. 


DESTROY 
MOLES 


THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient powder that rids 
your lawn of moles quickly. Non-poisonous 
to pets, soil, or grass. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: Y2-lb. can 50c; 1/2-Ib. can 
$1.25; 5-Ib. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 310 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


MOLOGEN 


REG. U. 
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SUCCESS IN EVERY GARDEN— 


August in Southern Gardens 


(Continued from page 374) 


blue-violet and from clear azure to deep- 
est midnight blue with intermediate 
shades, interwoven with lines and _ stip- 
pling, the petals edged with deep and 
narrow borders. No flowers we have are 
more intriguing and lovely than these. 
Be sure to order them now for Septem- 
ber plantings. 

Hemerocallis hybrids furnish the gold- 
en highlights through spring, summer 
and fall. Planted in August they come 
quickly into bloom and each year increase 
in size and number. A gift planting in 
my garden put in on August 9, 1937, in- 
eludes Luteola major, Dr. Regale, Rus- 
sell Hybrid T-19, Ophir, Citrina, Estmere, 
Thunbergi, Harvest Moon, Mikado, Flor- 
ham, Dumortieri, Ajax, Flava, Goleonda, 
Middendorfi, Lemona, Queen of May, 
Russell Hybrid U-29, and Fulva. Mareh 
30th showed the first blooms and since 
then daily there are tints of apricot, deep 
orange, primrose and yellows in glowing 
masses, 

Another planting where they were 
used in groups of 10 of a kind, of course, 


shows much finer effects. In addition 
to some of these there are J. A. Craw- 
ford, Aureole, Apricot, Minor, Gold 
Standard, Sovereign, Gold Dust, Mrs. 
W. H. Wyman, Goldeni and the older 
Fulva and Flava. These’ Hemerocallis 
will grow in either sun or shade, will 


thrive in corners where nothing else will 
exist. Almost any soil suits them. Keep 
the blooms cut daily and eut the stems 
after all the flowers open. New stalks 
will come up at once, prolonging the 
season. 

Cut flowers daily and be sure to keep 
dead flower heads eut. Removing the 
central stalk of the perennial summer 
Phlox will give continuous flowering and 
new blooms on the branches. 

Azaleas and Camellias need no culti- 
vation, but the layer of hardwood leaves 
must be renewed over the roots from 
time to time. Water frequently and 
spray for red spiders if the leaves turn 
brown. 

Cuttings of Camellias and Boxwood 
taken now will grow quickly into usable 
plants. , 

Russian Olives (Eleagnus), of many 
kinds are available. E. fruitlandi is 
preferable because of its larger leaves 
and heavier elusters of flowers. These 
are small but the fragrance is delicious 
and pungent and one plant perfumes a 


whole garden. Just now the new canes 
on these Russian Olives stick out like 
poreupine quills. Cut them back and 


let the plant develop strength for flower 
and fruit. 
Hedges of all kinds and Abelias should 


also be trimmed now. Clip the conifers 


requires the use of the newest and most out- 

standing varieties such as Shasta Daisy G 

MARCONI, largest, full double & everflowering. 

Seeds 50c per pkt. Plants $1.00 each 
DELPHINIUMS ‘‘Dream of Beauty’’ Hardy and mil- 
dew free. Colors of all shades, single and double. 
This strain can be grown from Alaska to the Tropics. 
Sm. Pkt. 50c: Tr. $1.00. Descriptive Catalog of 
Petunias, Delphiniums, Shasta Daisies, Gerberas, 
Amaryllis Etc. FREE 


REE 
RICHARD DIENER NURSERY OXNARD, CALIF. 
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also to keep them compact and neat. 


Daffodils, Jonquils and Narcissi of all 
kinds should be ordered for later plant- 
ing. Have them shipped as soon as the 
weather is cooler and plant at once. 
Orders for Tulips and Hyacinths may be 
sent, also, but shipments should not come 
until November for these bulbs. 


Seed beds for wanted perennials 
should be made and planted. Use peat 
moss and sand for the seeding and select 
the lists from those given in the August 
FLower Grower of 1937 and 1938. (Of 
course you keep these magazines on file.) 


Greenhouse Bloom All Year 


(Continued from page 367) 


easy-to-manage collection of plants, with 
probably the addition of a few clumps 
of Lobelia for trailing purposes, a Prim- 
rose or two earried over from the winter 
before, will give color and inspiration 
before Christmas; after Christmas any- 
thing is possible. 

I have found it much more interesting 
to raise most of my material from seed 
with the exception of woody potted 
plants, such as Camellias, Azaleas and 
Gardenias. These are good investments 
and with little care bloom willingly each 
year and have a long period of bloom. 

After Christmas I'd give first place to 
the Cineraria. For color combinations 
and wealth of bloom they cannot be 
equaled. I always get the best seed I 
“an and much prefer the large-flowered 
varieties. They will bloom for 5 months 
from one sowing of seed made in June. 
Some of the plants will be slower, thus 
making a succession of bloom. Many are 
sweetly scented and about the only thing 
that bothers them are aphis, and these are 
readily taken care of by fumigat‘on. 

Primulas are an old stand-by, not the 
common Obeoniea but the Giant single 
and double varieties of Sinensis. Primula 
malacoides is lovely with its wealth of 
dainty flowers. Sutton’s Double Parma 
Violet is especially worthwhile, commences 
blooming in December from May sowing, 
and continues until spring. Slugs love 
its tender leaves and must be guarded 
against. The large flowered Primula 
sinensis must be planted earlier, February 
or March, if they are to attain their full 
growth before they start blooming. If 
they bloom before the plant has matured, 
they remain small and will not develop 
until the following year. 

A very few of the possibilities for a 
succession of bloom have been given but 
these alone would fill the small greenhouse 
with fragrance and loveliness and pro- 
vide much material for bouquets. The 
plants mentioned can all be successfully 
grown in a night temperature around 50° 
and a day temperature of 60° or 65°. 
The temperature has dropped as low as 
40° without any noticeable damage. 





THE COMPLETE FOOD FOR GRASS, 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS, TREES 


VIGORO 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 














We Hear from Texas 


(Continued from page 383) 


plant comes from India and is not eom- 


mon in Ameriea. Seed should be freed 
from a husk surrounding it. It has often 
been called Prophet’s Flower. It will 


seed of 


Park of 


germinate in 8 days. I get my 
these last two from George W. 
Greenwood, 8S. C. 

Alonsoa is another one of the old-time 
flowers that should be kept in eultiva- 
tion today for it is beautiful and con- 
tinuously in bloom. It’s often ealled 
Mask-Flower. It grows 18 inches tall and 
is of many vivid colors. If some of the 
plants are put in pots their bloom may 


be carried well into the winter in the 
window garden. Especially may this be 
done with the variety A. albiflora, a 
pure white with a golden eye. Flowers 
come in big spikes and are showy and 


. noticeable. 

But the one of the must-haves for me 
will be Clarkias. They are perfectly dear 
and come on quickly. May Blossom is 
the best variety to get because it is 
double, deep and 18 inches tall. 
One will not lose out here by getting a 
mixture of seed for there are lovely 
colors. This is another flower that is not 


rose 


planted as much as it deserves. 
ERE is another that you will just 
love for its accommodating beauty. 
It is Nemesia in mixture. Plant gen- 


double rows or beds and lift 
pots for the winter window 
garden. They will bloom until late winter. 
They germinate in 5 days. 

And, of course, you will want the 
most accommodating flower that grows 
—the Zinnia. Given plenty of well de- 
cayed fertilizer and worlds of water it 
will be ready to take in in from 4 to 6 
weeks. I had a round bed of it on the 
lawn that bloomed in just 4 weeks from 
date of sowing fresh seed on August 30. 


erously in 
some in 


The stems of fall grown Zinnias_ will 
not be as tall as the summer ones, nor 


will the bloossoms be so large. 


| HAVE found the white Zinnia will 
steal color so it will be advisable to 


plant it in full sun and away from other 


colors. I have noticed the vellow variety 


will attain the largest size and pink 
next. Of all the common garden flowers 
the Zinnia is easily the heaviest drinker 


and should never be allowed to need for 
water. Never use the hose on the bed in 
full sunshine. It burns the leaves. 

It is very gratifving to have the vivid 
bloom of the Zinnia well into the winter 
and this may be done by early planting 
of seed in August. With me the Zinnia 
does not transplant well; sow seed where 
desired. And now I’m glad you are to 
sow some of the old fashioned varieties 
and then use them in prodigal profusion 
in your rooms this autumn. 





Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 
Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 


























NEW DAYLILIES 


Dr. 


GARDEN 


PATRICIA — Pronounced best of 
all yellow Daylilies by Dr. Stout — 
$2.00 postpaid, if this ad is mentioned 


A. B. Stout Hemerocallis 


FOR ALL-SUMMER BLOOM 


When other plants succumb to the 
drought, insects and weeds of summer, 
a liberal assortment of Daylilies will 
supply profuse and colorful bloom 
from May to Sept. 


Get to know the new Daylilies, includ. 
ing new colors, new sizes and new sea- 
son. Ask for a FREE copy of our cata- 
log which includes the 
more than 200 varieties with which we 
are familiar.” 


“best of 


NURSERY CO. 


Box 121, Weiser Park, Penna. 





WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH YOUR GARDEN RUBBISH ? 


Are you using ADCO to turn it into rich plant food? 
efficient, according to English reports—is used 
more. 


every 
special equipment is required, and Nature does most of the work. 


pound making 40 lbs. of rich organic manure. 


for our new booklet “The Life of the Soil’”—it’s FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, 
There is NO substitute for ADCO. 


And remember, ADCO is patented. 





The new, 
in the same way 
Measured by results, ADCO produces the cheapest as well as the best of all fertilizers, 
The method is simple and 


“super” ADCO—40% more 
as the old, and costs no 


easy, no 
Drop a card asking us 


Pa. 





REMEMBER THIS! 


WHEN YOU BUY BULBS 
SUCH AS 


TULIPS 
DAFFODILS 


and HYACINTHS 
Buy Top Sise Bulbs! 


There are many sizes and you get just what you 
pay for. So do not be misled into buying 
cheap bulbs if you wish quality blooms. Such 
bulbs lead only to disappointment. 

Sent with each Tulip order is an original and 
unique planting chart just conceived and de- 
signed by our bulb specialist, especially ar- 
ranged as to color, type and size to give you a 
wealth of bloom in a breath-taking harmony of 
beauty, color and loveliness. Send for your 
copy of our new Fall catalog and planting 
guide, beautifully illustrated in color. It also 
tells how to get a lovely gift—FREE. 


A Gift for You 


Send in your order now. We will send you FREE an 
imported Fritillaria Imperialis (Top size Bulb) which will be 
one of the most amazing, beautiful and exotic flowers in your 
garden. Also give us the names of three friends who would 
be interested in receiving our catalog, and deduct a special 
discount of 10 per cent from the amount of your order. All 
bulbs are guaranteed to produce perfect blooms. 


DON SEED and BULB Corp. 


Paterson, N. J. 
@ “QUALITY WITH ECONOMY” e 


For over 50 years ‘‘DON’”’ has been the ‘‘Byword’’ for 
fine quality 





We offer, in conjunction with our 
rowers in Holland, two collections 
Toroatly reduced in price from regu- 
lar catalogue eda in re-selected, 
top-size Holland bulbs 


TULIPS—10 


Choice and outstanding varieties 
EXHIBITION COLLECTION 
5 bulbs of each, total 50 bulbs 


Regular catalog price . .$4.67 $3 97 


Special collection price. 
i0 bulbs of each, total 100 bulbs 


Regular catalog price..... —_ 34 
Special collection price. $7. 85 
 POSTPAID 
Packed and Labeled Separately 


DISTINCTIVE COLLECTION 
5 bulbs of each, total 50 bulbs 
Regul catalog price . $3.15 
Special pR — , ‘ories - $2.70 
10 bulbs of each, total 100 bulbs 
. .$6.30 $5.25 


POSTPAID 


Daffodils—20 
Choice and Outstanding Varieties 
EXHIBITION COLLECTION 


3 bulbs of each (total 60 bulbs) 
Regular catalog price.............. $13.35 


Regular catalog price... 
Special collection price 


Special Collection Price. $11.50 
5 bulbs of each (total 100 bulbs) 

Regular catalog price.......... $22.65 
Special Collection Price ... -§20.00 
10 bulbs of each (total 200 bulbs) 

Regular catalog price......... .. $45.30 
Special Collection Price............ $37.50 


ALL POSTPAID 
Packed and Labeled Separately 


DISTINCTIVE COLLECTION 


3 bulbs of each (total 60 bulbs) 
Regular catalog price $9. 
Special Collection Price. ... $8. 


5 bulbs of each (total 100 bulbs). 


$3 


Regular catalog price......... $14.60 
Special Collection Price....... . $12.50 
10 bulbs of each (total 200 bulbs) 

Regular catalog price.............. $29.20 
Special Collection Price............ $25.00 


ALL POSTPAID 
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REPELS 0O0GS, CATS & ANTS 














@ DOGS—CATS—ANTS, and other 
insect pests, do not like it. It repels 
them—it chases them away. There | 
are many uses for FUME-OGEN in | | 
the control and elimination of 
household and garden pests and soil 
insects. Packed in a handy shaker 
can—price, 50c. If unable to obtain 
from your dealer, write us. 

ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
401 Ogen Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
If it's an OGEN product 
—it must be good 

















Oregon Grown Lilies My dear Flore 


Selected from the same fine strains we I feel encouraged + ‘WHpinwde these. Lath 
are exhibiting at the San Francisco Expo- F srr ag etl a - ‘ : j 
sition. Send today for our illustrated since 
catalogue describing over 100 varieties 
of Lilies for Fall planting. 


1 O 
——= BPGAR LL. KLINE —— Nhat I shall describe in this lette 











A +L A x 1 WUE Ld L 
. i. . . 7 
Lily Specialist .. OSWEGO, OREGON yrobably not nev ching ie noe bint + Little 
, 
t garden was new to me about four years ago 
IRIS when at the large flower show in the Ur n Stock- 
FALL BLOOMING yards Auditorium, Chicago, I saw for the first tin 


COLLECTION a small garden entirely of fruits. and very attrac- 





Yv y 
Enjoy two crops of bloom +t we Sis tenes enn wanes tits ak cinein ean tw 
with these choice varies | j= = “~‘~* ae ed ote y Simp nd p J 5 
ties. This. season ou: Fall formal. 
Blooming Collection is 
larger and better than - ine eae ae : + t x ete 4 7 : 
ever. Eight varieties: iM OGNiS 11ttvie garaen twnere was Iirst & semi 
Eleanor Roosevelt, | dt -ircle of currants: then a straight walk divided 1 
Siret, Dorcas Hutcheson, LAL ULES At nts, tnen a straign Walk Giviaed 
White Autumn King, Au- a strip of dewberries, the walk surrounding the | 
tumn King, September Skies, Autumn Queen. Po lack. ae a i oe ee Panrita worn etal 
Pansy Purple; labeled, postpaid $1 00 Dr CHOSE ek eee % ALL DUSHh Try S were <¢ 
only ... ree eee ee . lose ly. A small arbor or shelter of w 1 at t 
Write for FREE Iris and Peony Catalog ee ont of the eavden wk flanked by rasoberey 


PAIL 'PiS AND, REONY. FARM thus beth wel and biatk while eranea Aeonvate 
LAFONTAINE, KANSAS ee ae oe ae - Peep age hilly oe . “ae 











RoastAane the frnite naman sennseherries and hlack-— 
KILL RED SPIDERS... Besides the fruits named, goosel s and black 
AND MANY OTHER INSECTS Der! s wer Ne Os 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, ¢ 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 
«+» Pree Best Control Guide 








7 be 4 + 7 » ~ 
Pa = 4 ny ot able gesrden y f syn « 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION SiO] VOLUN t VvVeeet = € ACTL Wee tlle 1 J 
Buadeth, New lersey Richmond California hs y space c fis | VG i ¢ w Of) Poet My} S s he } 7} + + 
Nursery VOLCK — Ege a eee ae ee eee Sy Ye eee eE, te f field sto? 
Cawnvu k a | ae 1 ¢ de bo ¢ Wat t Ol AP N 
Big Holland Tulip Bargai by 2 3-foot-high stone wall to the west. A low 
ig Holland Tulip Bargain) = 55 Proc or peeled Ironwood or Hornbeam--this also 
Most beautiful collection of imported May- from the farm—-_-was set sround tw sides of tl 
flowering and Darwin tulips ever offered at LLOM Uli A i WAS x a UTLQ W olaes fr) 
such special low cost. Finest color selec- rarden o7 4 Af retaining walle ana oracea aeaoaoad 
tion. From deep rose, bright pink, | ra : p : oa. W Lg : He nine 
vivid red, glowing orange, clear yellow, to sown over the whole. This has resulted n 2 fine 
dainty lilac and velvety dark purple. Tall 2 : 
stemmed varieties in loveliest shades. Ex- wrt 
cellent for garden planting and cutting. 
10 Named Varieties Two 8-vear-old vear trees. Beurre Rose. and 
60 for $2.00, or “Ww Me Intosh GPT le trees were set ina row in the 
$3.10 per 100 frass. Tw rows of the old Dunlav strawberries- 
Prepaid y oht from sa nearny farm for tw ents aviece 
25 mixed for $1.00 —) z ¢ fea pe a : 
> * . ad 2a ay T.¢ 1 h<¢ WT tho > + UKT« 4-5 + f 
Order Now, as this Special Offer expires { vere plat ag LOW tN ‘ I GC Wali { l i 
on or before September 10 ( rarden and the vegetable garden: at a 10 Hnlants 
My wide experience with bulb growing in | Si Pe ie esse te | ¥ a c + 94 + rv) <« 
{ Holland (Europe), and 156 years of living in ( 1 Gti ' vil 1 Ad \ i ‘ vv * A 
( America help me to pick the best bulbs for “enw fa r+} ry and of the oardayr FOYMIne 24 “ 
,; you at bottom prices. Why pay more? UV C A l Ul) a 1 9 Piitife a 
} Ask for Special prices on large quantities + +} 4+ } rd 1 x nh — it 4 ‘ ‘ 
{ My Holland bulb folders (printed in Eng- ( Y 7" ‘ Kees 
lish) with valuable cultural directions, big ( not ar tne St % 2 r tnem--three B ysenoerry sne 
savings in prices, and other interesting data. : 4 4 eS A 4 : 4 4 : . . 
Free. U. S. A. address: vere seu & LLLVETVais | Lween ne Strawberry rows. 


FRED W. VAN OYEN Any port in a storm! Also two grapes, Buffalo and 
Care, Rosebud Nurseries, R. R. No. 1 
| Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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a 4 “7 - va. + 7 eo 7 
Champagne, \ g Fe, ‘ St Lé ittle il 
fen 22a + + > +) My} ,a aa ay 7 1 (3 rman ¢f¢ar- | 
lener of irs used to say, are now eae iF mit «G 
rou! 7 ? , } « x + g Si moar) ine everv vear. | 
The plan with these was to train them beautifully 
a : a 
along the rail fence. But next year? | 
The garden thus fully furnished wit ruits, 
the turf good, I sat last summer on : r "h be >I 
1t the shady end of it, and surveyed the pleasant 
little place with some enjoyment All at ce | 
++i noadawr h3 ee | Den ar oe 4 aii 
iced a wrong thing Below each fruit 
was the universal and most commonplace circ : 
tilled earth. In no other place in this littl 
garden was there any curved line. The garden is { 
rectangular. Suddenly I thought, ‘‘Why not have | 
sauares below these little trees, not circles?'' ° 
el Pe® b Se A SCARCE! UNUSUAL—A 
uxCLlted Dy tne--to me--new 1aea, we fad « 
: fname writ Z .4 _— sean + +5 era ee: hi REAL GARDEN THRILL! 
vooden frame made, 3 ft. 6 in., it out the grass by 
+} C maki gs "lear cs rp edgre + n planted a | No other Oriental Poppy compares in coloring with 
sod gee apie ro RN aa neat i a this Purple Poppy! Named Henri Cayeux, it gives 
€ Y + f al Y “Try y t« yy) 7 od RK nN r.ne eEenlve : . . . 
eee: rene mmMOrn Myrvle Vinca minor) Within U! 1 Ae, a startling and unusual effect—with its DEEP 
f this sauare and sowed seed of Grand Rapids let- PURPLE BLOOMS—a rich, heavy wine-colored 
+ ae oe eee Oe re m or . vate — honne. at Aa Yi: beauty! You can be first to have it, for the Purple 
vUCEe Wibihith Ullat. LUUaRY Hele ale UWU Valse Vi Malas Poppy is scarce and few gardens possess this prize 
é 1 oeht green, kept well cli ppe 1, too Pp ret ty Or of the poppy world! 
ee tii eek KEK emi dace 
vy L © eee : we FREE BOOK The Purple Poppy, all the 
other latest, best novel 
4 4 ican se al eee . . ties, and all of your old favorites are 
Be ag? bis Truly 2arecen,. nowevelr,. 4 ew L vers described and illustrated in the big, 
ae ee 4 i. — . . new, colorful Kellogg Garden Beauty 
> nad vo Come, ine Low upper wali maae so good Book. It’s packed with amazing bar- 
Shee - ee m _— e gains for your garden—and it’s FREE. 
a background ths set along that line of about Write for your copy TODAY! 
“ # 4 Jair a x +} Sate. > hotwuas ‘ 2a 
C eet, pairs ses, the di nee petween palrs R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2534, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
ie al t thre an The Irises were those s 
- ny Mre T ae ie ie arAa . hace 
ly in Mrs. FE C. Hill's garden on the IRIS 
Hudson, and beau ly described in her book, Ozone, Eros, Ethel Peckham, 
CaN eed, “Wc ctesid eo antianen. © % raw ara Cla ss Capri, Shah Jehan, Blue 
F tu wg me Sar ee ee Se ee ae a 5D: 1fley ale C1 Ara Monarch—$9 value for $5. 
i yes, a lmost ay 2. 24 eolor ; and Desert z yld : Ask aw prt of iris, peo- 
; 75 . P ° Q aylilies. 
tall clear yellow. etween the Iris pairs w put | sagellmaniplbacanaengges 
pee sas ar a - aie fe. LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
ne white Gas-pls Dictamnus fraxinells with ¢ 23 ' 
i. } 427 Market St., Bluffton, Ind. 
— a ee =_en ae . sA ++ S474 « . , : 
ed-Hot Poker (T ) beside it, giving succes- 
Nn f bloon A top of: the wall on the side ’ 
n Om. A LO tr tne wa , OF TRS B10 
mpg evel SH, ae eSpace PARK’S SPECIAL 
va e veget garden, stand two or three 
ilaes ty sf Ww Jerf13] oneyvsiekles ealled Guernsey Lily bulbs (nerine sar- 
SS ees on Ve as a . ti . wonde! 1 ul Ho neysuckies called niensis) ready now. Fine for July, 
ynieers ro yw aC vyelwoiuust noy iy Miss August and September planting. 
Se ee kK POLROWS a 9_1o shies. d eet a wii n . ms aa Among the few Autumn-flowering 
idie Sly's garden at Bloomfield Hills, Michigan an eS a 
ay R ao A a+ + ¢- r th4 } ~ 1+ oO $7 “ ‘ neato 
1 e Rose, Apricot Glow, which I already see in Saoty fom Yo. om, Ee oe 
imagination garlanding the old stone as it lies 3 for Bc, 12 for $1.50, 190 for 
2] ne tl e top of the wal z ‘ FREE Fall Catalog of all of the best in Tulips, Hya- 
a ": cinths, Narcissus, Lilies and seeds for fall sowing. 
‘ _ . ° 5s Send for your copy to-day. 
y | + enthusiasti QN0O11T ital a. 14% eR ve Tw 
m 9 enthusiastic about this little novelty GEO. W. PARK SEED COMPANY 
rardens? No, I could not be. For this gives Dept. F Greenwood, 8. C. 
4 = ee re ak 7 r-) a) nd ean oe. eee e 
only beauty, but food; delicious strawberries, 
ye +s. Gr 2e fruits later an 1 last af al] 1 COLUMBINES 
+} TT eat > e@nrtr4 <x ings+e wetiwmes rrpanaa nf + es «dé Our giant, hand hybridized plants will win in any com- 
€ = Su LVe C winters, 2g! Lt ef Ol bne- Tinest. petition. Blooms up to 4 inches across—spurs 3-5 inches 
2454 ro +h. tha i 7: ia ae er Al . oF 7 long; wiry stems 2 feet long. Plants are about 4 feet 
“ es 2 Ln) I at ’ Gii8 DSE nN raered beaut a high. Every known color and hue. Hardy in extreme 
wrt > Sa manne +n +hoa _ 17 north or south. Seeds planted in August will bloom 
W ‘ Se fully, next season. Seeds, general, $1. per pkt Hand 
hybridized, $2. pkt Roots in sizes, small, medium or 
17 iia 2 : oO al Seb large at $5.—$8. and $10. per 100. Less quantity at same 
very SlnNcerely jy crs. rate plus 50c. Seeds ane plants guaranteed. Folder free. 
With small pkt of new Lavender Queen, 25c cash. 
E. E. HEALEY, Hybridist, Puyallup, Wash. 
PEONIES 
4 
AUQUuei, 
3 to 5 eye div, postpaid 
3—$1.00 a 7—$2.00 
9.8 THERESE monstrous satiny pink 
9.0 LONGFELLOW satiny crimson 
9.7 SOLANGE creamy coppery salmon 
—— - sie - ‘ 9.0 MILTON HILL shagey vivid shell pink 
Hy SCLEMEMCEAU olomee™ flesh white 
f glowing rose pink 
OUR NEW CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 8.7 AUGUSTE DESSERT vivid carmine red 
Wi ” 
| Wild Flowers and Ferns of Vermont” | | eS = Re see 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 9.2 VIORE highest rated red 
15 strong, selected cactus plants Free for the askin 8.5 HARRY L. RICHARDSON fragrant red 
{not seeds) sont postpaid tor just 9 He Shanon DaehiriGene frilled crimson 
.00! Assorted varieties and types § ri » 
ideal for rock gardens, borders, or MITCHELL NURSERIES 9.3 WALTER FAXON Ane, fb , Oe 
indoor cuiture. nique indian - 
enates bat included FREE! send COUNTRY CLUB ROAD 8.5 MARGUERITE DESSERT Jap, mammoth rose 
y---Money uo Bo 
Dept. F Barre, Vermont LAWRENCE N SERY, Elmhurst, Ill. 
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PACIFIC STRAIN OF 


DELPHINIUM 


INTRODUCING 


GALAHAD 


SERIES 
Giant amongst the whites 


BLUE JAY 


SERIES 
The bluest of blues 


BLACK KNIGHT 


SERIES 
The darkest of them all 


Fresh Seeds by July 1st 
Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA CALIF. 


GROW PRIZE PLANTS 
WITH OR WITHOUT SOIL 


Use good soil—poor soil—or no soil at all. Grow 
better flowers, trees and lawns— 


WITH PLANT-—CHEM SALTS 


Which combine all the vital hydroponic plant foods and a 
potent plant growth hormone. Standard in_ schools, 
requires no equipment, easy as water to use, Cost negligible 
SALTS FOR 10 GAL. 300; 100 GAL. $1.00; ‘460 GAL. $2.00 


Postpaid with full directions 
—. HYDROPONIC SERVICE 
Dept. F Berkeley, Calif. 


Sinitine— 


Are you interested in glads? If not you 
should be. Try to visit some gladiolus 
gardens this summer and see the beau- 
tiful colors and forms that are infin- 
itely superior to the older varieties. I 
grow about forty acres and will be glad 
to have you visit my fields during 
August and September. I grow hun- 
dreds of varieties including about all | 
of the newest and finest. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE } 
Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 


= — J 


ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 


Greens Farms, Connecticut 





























Free catalogue on 
“CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN" 














Burpee’s Zinz2zZ 
DAFFODILS 


Choice Long Trumpets-- 
yellows, whites, and bi- 
colors, mixed. Large 
Bulbs, would cost 2-1/2 
times as much bought 
separately: & for 26c; 
22 for $1; 120 for $&. 
Guaranteed to bloom. 
Postpaid--Order early’ 
Burpee’s Fall 
Bulb Book free 
Highest quality, all 
at low prices -- to 
plant this fall. 









- Sassated Red- 
upped Daffodil 

26 Giant Darwin Tollpe 
oft ae mixed . 


colors . 
16 _s Lilies | $1 
1 Crocus, mixed $1 
Any Six $1 Lots for only $6! 






=| 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 127 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 


Mattie ABNEY Harrzoe, (S. C.) 


I love a leafy garden walk 
That leads to shady nooks 
Where I can sit alone and think 
The thoughts not found in books. 


—REUBEN E. NELSON 


Aveust 1—I cut Roses early this morn- 
ing with the dew still on, and placed 
their stems in deep water to “stiffen;” I 
also poured melted paraffine in the long- 
stemmed cut tropieal Waterlilies. We’re 
having the vegetable garden cultivated 
and are planting more pole and lima 
beans (late, but these bore all right). 
Before a rain I put out Petunia plants 
(these bloomed in the fall). 

Why would a squirrel walk upside 
down on an upper rail that holds lattice 
on fence—he had a wondering audience! 


Aucust 4—The Winter Jasmine (Nudi- 
florum) that was taken up was given to 
people who had recently built. This 
Jasmine blooms very early and will grow 
right under trees. The flowers are over 
before the leaves appear. The _half- 
climbing habit of these twiggy shrubs 
causes them to make new plants by 
“self-layering.”’ 


Aveust 6—The whole country is 
“sweltering” according to the papers but 
showers keep it from being so hot here. 
Crape Myrtles are making a show—a 
flower garden within themselves with 
fringed flow ers in clusters. These shrubs 
or small trees are favorites in the South. 

Weeds were pulled up to keep them 
from going to seed, they pull easily on 
account of the moisture. We are getting 
crabgrass off lawns by grubbing out the 
roots and raking the clippings for any 
seed. 


Aveust 10—This “rest” month is a 
busy one rij:ht now, for with so much 
rain the grass needs mowing often and 
more pruning has to be done. Shrubs 
that flower in early spring must not be 
pruned again; they are getting ready to 


form flower buds for next vear. 
We fertilized Chrysanthemums and 
Asters. We find Asters like their roots 


cool with mulching, and do well in semi- 
shade while “Mums” do best in full sun. 

Avueust 11—We are trying to keep 
plants healthy, and the garden from be- 
ing “ragged,” by edging and light eulti- 
vating to hold the moisture in the ground. 
The lawns are a mossy green and flowers 
are putting on new life. The more I 
cut back the Roses the more they grow. 
We are enjoying these long-stemmed 
Roses of August. We prepared a seed- 
bed in the vegetable garden today and 
sowed seed—purple, white, yellow, and 
blue Pansy; Honesty; blue Linum; New- 


port-pink Sweet William; Russell Lu- 
pine; Siberian Wallflower; Calendula; 


and Snapdragon. 


Avuaust 14—It’s really warm today but 
a refreshing sight this morning was the 
fountain spray in a pool and six wet 
green frogs on lily-pads, One appreciates 


green ground covers at this time, as Peri- 
winkle (Vinea minor), Spurge (Pachy- 
sandra terminalis), ete. Lavender and 
white flowers give a restful effect now. 

Everyone should have the old Tea Rose 
Duchesse de Brabant which is a mass of 


delicate pink blooms with delightful 
fragrance, on vigorous bushes. The 


climate of the Pacific Coast and the South 
suit the old Tea Roses. 


Avucust 19—There was quite a breeze 
in the night so it was pleasant this 
morning when I picked dead leaves off 
water plants. I like to leave some Lotus 
seed pods for they are decorative. It re- 
freshes one to look at water plants re- 
flected in the water and silvery and gold 


fish swimming about. One can really 
enjoy the “glory” of summer sitting 


quietly—relaxed—with much to hear and 


see; chirping of birds, tree-frogs, squir- 
rels, butterflies. But Black Ischia figs 


are ripe and crabapples hanging yellow, 
preserves and jellies must be made. With 
windows open there’ll be fragrance of 
Heliotrope, Phlox, Petunias, and Abelia. 


Aveust 26—Though it’s hot and dry, 
early mornings are cool enough to attend 
to various things in the garden. Vegeta- 
tion looks parched for we can’t keep 
everything watered, but I won’t let the 
seed beds dry out and we remember to 
keep water in the bird baths. 

Sage leaves were picked to dry for 
seasoning, and withered blooms of peren- 
nial Phlox cut off, for the seeds do not 
come true, and when this is done it en- 
courages the growth of side branches and 
more flowers. For more Phlox plants 
we divide the clumps after they are 
through blooming. 


Aveust 27—This morning started hot, 
animals, as well as vegetation, look wilted. 
However, Hosta subeordata grandiflora 
flowers are white and odorous. This plant 
revels in rich moist earth and shade but 
does not like a wet crown. Zinnias bloom 
on even with white mildew on leaves. We 
dust with fine sulphur to prevent it from 


spreading. Crape Myrtles are getting 
sooty mildew (will ary with 6 tea- 


spoons Black Leaf 40 and 4 lb. 
mixture to 3 gals. water). 

We're trying to keep evergreens wa- 
tered. If they’re sprayed in the middle 
of the day with water they sometimes 
seald. We want to guard against red 
spider, the small mite that sucks sap 
from the foliage and causes the green 
to have a rusty look. When water spray 
doesn’t get rid of red spiders a glue 
spray can be used—4 pound of earpen- 
ter’s glue dissolved in 4 gallon of hot 
water, and mixed with 4} gallons of 
water, Spray again in a week. 


Aveust 31—The month which began 
with plenty of rain ends dry and hot but 
then the gardener, at this lazy time, is 
only supposed to have leisurely “recrea- 
tional” activities. And while out riding 
this morning we saw Heavenly’ Blue 
Morning Glories in full bloom over a 
fence and arched gate way, and white 


Bordeaux 


Clematis (Paniculata) making a _ lacy 
veil over a large rose-colored Crape 
Myrtle. Pictures like these are long 
remembered, 
























PINK DELIGHT 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


Wheeler Croft Hand 
Pollinated 


NEW SHADE! 


@ Self Color. Distinct PINK with 
very faint undertone of palest 
mauve. 312 inch flowers, very 
double, perfect in shape, fawn 
centers. Tapering spike. Vigor- 
ous growth. 


SEEDS ONLY, Pkt. $5.00 


“WHEELER CROFT" 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S.E. 18th Ave., Portiand, Ore. 








IRIS FROM “TOP OF THE WORLD” 


Each year they go to +: come 
an 6 


back, “‘They’re Blooming G 


ONE EACH: Blue Triumph, Dore, Gudrun, Happy 
Days, Jean Cayeux, War Eagle. Labeled. All for 


$2.10, prepaid. 


Long's Gardens, Box F19, Boulder, Colo. 


Write right now for “Long’s Long List of Long 
Longed for Large, Lovely Iris.”’ 





PRIMULA JULIAE HYBRIDS 


Form spreading mats, glossy leaves and bright flow- 
ers on 3 to 5 inch stems, April to June. Four vari- 
eties, labelled, $1.00, postpaid. Catalog of alpines 


and 


perennials, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 


plewood Box 21 Oregon 





Burpee's 5 


cRoCU. 


All you want at this 
rate! Guaranteed to 

















10 Buss 


10° 


100 for ‘1 


WU Colors Mixed 


Choice Bulbs, Special Ofter-- 
Blue, purple, white, yel- 
low, also striped. Postpd: 
10Bulbs10c;100fo — 









a Glent Darwin 


bloom. Order early! ullps, all 


colors, 
Burpee’s Fall Bulb 2 Giant Traces 
Book free -- highest Daffodiis 


quality, low prices, 
to plant freely this 
fall. Write today. 


colors, mi: 
20 R xed $ 






5 Large itys.*' 
cinths, mixed$1 

Regal Lilies$1 
Any Six $1 Lots 5; 





IMPERIAL DELPHINIUMS 


Direct from originator. 15th year of successful hybridizing. 
Creator of 4 inch double blooms also the yellow, pink and 
rose. Winners in many shows. Why buy cheap trash? 
Ours cost more but worth the difference. Seeds planted 
now will bloom next season. General run, $1. per_pkt 
Selected selfs or hand crossed, $2. pkt. Both $3. White, 
rose, pink or yellow, $1. for small pkt. Plants, mixed 
colors only, one year transplants, $10 per 100. Field 
run plants, $7. per 100. Less number at same rate, 
plus 50c. (All bloom 1940) Selected 2 year plants, $5. 
doz. Specimens, $2. each. Folder free or with small 
pkt of new self lavender, 25c. Everything guaranteed. 


DELPHIA DELL GARDENS, Puyallup, Wash. 


DAFFODILS—TULIPS 
HYACINTHS-CROCUS 


Scilla’s and other bulbs sent free of 
duty and charges to destination. 





Illustrated catalog will 


be sent on demand 


J. HEEMSKERK 





C/O P. van Deursen 
Sassenheim Holland 








Winning Peonies at Chicago 
(Continued from page 378) 


BLANCHE Kine; Nancy DouMan; Mrs. 
R. M. BAcHELLER, a fine flat white; and 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. 

| The sensation of the show, and perhaps 
| the finest display of its kind ever made, 
| was the exhibit of nearly 200 of Mr. 
Lyman D. Glasscock’s hybrids between the 
species Officinalis and Albiflora (Chinen- 
sis or common Peony). Here were un- 
usual shades of coral, orange, cherry and 
salmon, clear and brilliant, in singles, 
Japs, semi-doubles and full doubles, with 








| 
| 


one full double trying hard to be a blue 
and getting nearer to it than anything 
ever before shown. Then, also, there 
were fine clear reds, enduring and not 


| dominated by purple as are so many of 


the older reds of the common species. 
None of the common species or varie- 


ties can approach them in brillianey or | 


in color range. Add to this the fact that 


most of them begin to bloom ten days | 


before the common kinds (a few extend- 
ing into the regular blooming season) and 
the great value of these new hybrids must 
be acknowledged. First thought to be 
sterile, some are now found to be fertile, 
and breeders now have seedlings coming 
along from these hybrids. Perhaps their 
brilliant hues can be earried along into 
later blooming kinds, and in larger 
blooms, though some of the present hy- 
brids are enormous. Many are small and 
dwarf, but nevertheless, very charming. 
Among the fine named kinds shown by 
Mr. Glasscock were LEGIONAIRE, a dark 
red single, GoLDEN GLow, large orange- 
red single; Dainty Lass, a soft coral- 
pink Jap, well named; Brigur KniGur, 
a red single with orange tint; a new 








black-red Jap, not named; and CHERRY 
Rep, a ball-shaped double. 


Your Garden of Verse* 


Gardening 


Blisters on my fingers— 
A back most broke-in-two! 
Calouses—stiff muscles— 
Are things I have to rue. 
But as I lie in bed at night, 


Reviewing what I’ve done, 
I know I’ start tomorrow, 


Awakening with the sun. 


For a garden needs a worker, 
Someone who’s not afraid 
Of digging in the crumbly earth; 
Not loafing in the shade. 


The patter of the raindrops 
Is music to my ears. 
I’m glad I have a garden 
To work away the years. 
—GLapys CARR 


*Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 








WESTERN NATIVES 











World's 
Fair 
TULIP 
Collection 


Enjoy in your own gar- 
den the colorful Beauty 
that thrilled thousands 
of World’s Fair visitors 
last Spring. Prepaid. 
10 varieties, all named. Our 70 
Page Autumn Bulb Catalog, listing 
ali the better Spring bulbs, pro- 
fusely illustrated. FR 


EE 

50 siiss 2.00 

100 sci $3.50 
HENRY A. DREER 















183 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PENNA. 


a a er 
V I Ss IT See 12 acres of glorious STAR 
ROSES, including next year’s 
introductions. Stop in on your 
y T A Q way to the Fair this summer. On 
U. S. Route 1, 40 miles below 
Philadelphia. For map and free 

e  @) 4 ‘ catalog, write 


GARDENS Mee Grove aor. Par 


FREE TO ALL PEONY LOVERS 


The story of two of the world’s most beautiful 
peonies, which we imported in 1916, over twenty 
years ago. These peonies came from August Des- 
sert, Chenonceaux, France and have grown more 
famous and increased in popularity and in price 
more than any other peonies in the world. Our 
catalogue will be included with the story. 

Peony Grower for over 35 years 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ Van Wert, Ohio 


PANSY PLANTS —\) 


Giant Flowering Mixture! 





























Flowers are veritable giants, a 
with velvety glistening petals. , 
Colors range from delicate orchid and yellow 
to deep purple, blue and red. Most desirable 
all-purpose variety obtainable. 

Suitable for bedding as well as cut flowers, 
stems being sturdy, stiff and of good length 

eo « e BARGE PLANTS. 


$1.35 for 100 
Special Offer! strong, sturdy plants 
New Pansy Booklet ready early Sept. Send 
for your copy .... FREE 


*PITZONKA'S®A%sY 


Box G Bristol, Penna. 











arnutobea 











LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Ambitious? Here’s a profession for men 
and women. Year-round occupation—also 
finteresting hobby! Home study course 
: praised by hundreds, Write for free book- 
‘ee —S> Jet “Success thru Landscape Training’ 





sis: mA—Tells how others have created their 
Wwe | “i aN own business with esteemed place 
ir “shih We in their communities. Write today. 
oe AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


6098 Grand Ave. Des Moines, ta. 


PLANT NOW " 
RUSSELL LUPINS 


Use only genuine re- 12 seeds...25c; 
selected seeds of choice 








Erythronium citrinum, E. Pink beauty, E. Hend- 
ersonii, E. giganteum—S0c dozen. Write for 
free calatog of bulbs, seeds, novelties, and 
Unusual Alpines. 





THOMAS O. PEACOCK 
Crescent City, Calif. 





named varieties, the plants 50 seeds. ..65c; 


selling as high as $5.00 each d 1.2 
in England. Will make good 120 seeds .$1.25 


plants to flower next year. 250 seeds.$2.50 
(Mixed varieties 

EDWARD c.. VICK exclusively) 

Representative for U. S. Circular on request 


205 Elwood Avenue Newark, N. J. 








FLOWER GROWER 
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There is 


f 
i 


poy sales. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


( 


1 
( 


( 


sow 
ooen GIANT PANSY 






OREGON GIANT 


GROW THESE BEAUTIES 
FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT 















great demand 
or BETTER PANSIES 
n the spring, so — 
for 


NOW your 


packets, 600 




















Immense blooms 
3 seeds each.. $2.00 Wonderful coloring 
1 pkt., 600 sete Heavy texture 
MIZOd 20 cccocses $1.00) Long stems 
GE dscscccceses $10.00 
Regular price: 1 oz. 
5 
. $15.00) Cultural Directions and 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds Suggestions for Marketing 
35c) Pansy Plants on request. 
SEND DIRECT TO 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 


Canby, Oregon 
(Originator and grower of The Oregon Giants) 








BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal 
spikes for many Spring weeks. It is 
Camassia quamash, delightfully different, 
but easy as Tulip and hardy. 
16 for 50c 33 for $1.00 
Unique Bulb Catalog 
REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Moorestown, N. J. 





F R E E —wornp’s Finest 
GUIDE TO QUALITY BULBS 


Our 1939 Fall Bulb Planting Guide will help make your 
garden more beautiful next spring. 32 pages, over 80 
illustrations in full color. Valuable information about 
quality Bulbs of proven merit, mostly grown in our own 
nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. For your free copy, write: 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS, 
BOX 22 BABYLON, L. L.. N. Y. 
ENGLISH BLUE BELLS 
Choice of ROSE, WHITE, BLUE, or MIXED 
18 for 50c—40 for $1.00, postpaid 











THE 


FTE 


Classified Advertising Section 





RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%éc per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted, CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








Baby Evergreens 





2: yr., 4-6 inch, COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE seedlings, 














7 00; 15, 3 yr. 6- 8 inch transplants $1.00; five, 4 yr. 8-12 
inch, same variety, $1.00. All postpaid. Plant in fall. 
List free. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 
Bulbs 

DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, etc., 
shipped free duty and charges to destination. Apply for 
catalog J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. von _ Deursen, 
Sassenheim, -Holland. 

BULBOUS IRIS, 100 Spanish, 75 Dutch, 35 English, 


large flowering bulbs, 
choice $2.50, all $9.00. 
Bulb 


15 Iris Pumila Everbloomer, your 
Postpaid Catalog. Vito Conenna 
Farm, Snohomish, Washington. 





TULIP BULB REDUCTION SALE—100 mixed, all types, 
large, $3.00; seconds, $1.75. 10 each 10 varieties, labeled, 
assorted colors, $3.25; seconds $2.00. Prepaid East of 
Rockies. The Van Gardens, Kingston, New Jersey. 


TEE 





Me 








a HYBRID DAY LILIES. Write for price list or 








send $1.25 check for 6 different named Hybrids, labeled. 
Prompt shipment prepaid. Geo. W. Hunter, Grower, Rt. 4, 
Dowagiac, Michigan. 

Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper. European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips-dipping soaking, spraying; Delphinium-cyclamen 
mite; information free. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. $1.00; 
1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; 
cash with order. Write for circular describing our spraver 
that works from the hose. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 











8121 Yale Street, East Williston, N. 

Iris 
IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid. 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 





GREATEST BARGAIN of Iris ever offerea for clearance 
of surplus stock. 50 different varieties of Tall Bearded for 
$1.00. Mt. Upton Iris Gardens, Mt. Upton, 





TWICE-BLOOMING IRIS—Write for our large free book- 
let illustrating numerous varieties in natural color as well 
as describing and pricing the finest tall-bearded and fall- 
blooming sorts. National Iris Gardens, Box 223-F, Beaver- 
ton, Oregon. 





FORTY DARWIN TULIPS $1.00. Large bedding size, 1” 
diameter. Dollar Specials: 40 Colored Freesias; 50 Dutch 
Iris; 300 small or 100 larger Ranunculus and Anemones; 
1 large Clivia. Each item, $1,00. Three items $2.75. Post- 
paid. Fall Bulb Catalog free. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., 
La Verne, Calif. 








Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent. All labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cactus, no 

succulents. Satisfaction guaranteed, Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas. 








Daffodils 


DAFFODILS for naturalizing at 
choice novelties. Also finest 
Catalogue. Berkeley Nurseries, 





$10.00 per bushel, and 
new hybrid Hemerocallis. 
Aldie, Va. 





DAF FODILS—Six-variety garden mixture $7.00 per bushel. 
Twenty-variety mixture $10.00 per bushel. Price list on 
request. River’s Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 


DAFFODILS—Illustrated catalog describes 260 best and 
newest American and European varieties listed at moderate 
prices. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Route 2, Maryland. 








EMPEROR, best yellow trumpet for naturalizing, 
per 1000 $75.00 per 5000; Poeticus Recurvus, late, 
per 1000, Nice blooming size bulbs, inspected; 
1000 rate. Catalogue offering 150 choice varieties, 
quest. Waltz Brothers, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


$17.50 
$12.50 
250 at 
on re- 





DAFFODILS—Large flowering bulbs. 
—per bushel, not prepaid. 
$12.50; Victoria $7.50. 
Snohomish, Washington. 


DAF FODILS—Folder describing finest 
new. Mary McD. 


Special August only 
King Alfred or Golden Spur, 
VITO CONENNA BULB FARM, 





, old and 
Virginia. 


varieties, 
Beirne, Rhodeen, Ashland, 


“HANDMADE MIXTURE’’—100 
9 distinct types—covering 2 





Daffodils—20 varieties— 
months’ bloom—includes, 


1RIS—24 for $1.00. 
price list. 


A full season of bloom. Write 
A Village Garden, Warrensburg, Illinois. 


for 





TEN choice iris, all different, 
Send for Catalogue of late 
Amity, Oregon. 


ONE DOLLAR August 
Nurmahal, chocolate 
pencilled blue. 
varieties. 


labeled, 
varieties. 


for $1.00. 
Gardens, 


prepaid, 
Amity 





Special: Amenti, new blend, 
brown, and Theolinda, huge white 
Catalog includes choice fall blooming 
Linwood Iris Gardens, Wichita, Kansas. 








Japanese Iris 





IRIS KAEMPFERI or JAPANESE IRIS. Six different 
varieties prepaid $1.00. Request our descriptive list of 
Peonies and Double English Violets. Walton E. Milli- 
man, Rockford, Michigan. 








Oriental Poppies 





HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS—Our gigantic 
produce flowers the first year. Write for free booklet 
describing and pricing the finest pink, rose, red, and 
varieties of other colors. National Iris Gardens, Box 
223-F, Beaverton, Oregon. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s garden. Send for 
List. Super-Wunderkind $3.00, Wunderkind 75c:; many 
others. A. E. CURTIS, 5930 Argus Rd., _Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES from , collection of 225 
named varieties. Connoisseur’s bargain—Lula A. Neeley, 
ox-blood; Leon Laurent, wine; Sass Pink, flesh; Watteau, 
shrimp—$4. 50 value, only $2.50. 5 different only $1.00, 
2 yr. plants, labeled, postpaid. Catalogue. Box A. 
Arvista Gardens, Battle Creek, Mich. 





roots 














Peonies 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HARMEL 


Only 

































































Ideal for rocker * King Alfred, Primrose Phoenix, Buttercup, Sassenheim, PEONY COMPANY—Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911— 
hade. Wri y, border, or naturalizing, sun oF Laurens Koster, etc. $3.25. Early Trumpet, Barri Con- Berlin, Maryland. 
shade. rite for our free catalog of Spring Garden spicuous, Early Poet’s Narcissus, late ‘‘Pheasant Eye’ 
Beauties for 1939. | and mixture 12 varieties earliest to latest $1.50, hundred; DO YOU LOVE PEONIES? The peony catalogue we wish 
| :* A Rap Lycoris — pec Five, — to send you has are original peony stories and also an 
verything ooming size. repai owar ardens, interesting story about sweet corn. West Lincoln Highway 
FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Olympia, Wash. | Republic, Missouri. Peony Farm, Van Wert, Ohio. 
| Fertili Pines AUTEN PEONIES include many of the world’s finest 
WATKIN SAMUEL | ertilizers varieties. No other originator offers such wide selection; 
| doubles, Japs, singles, unfading new reds, early Hybrids, 
ios | os 7 - novelty colors. Prices substantially reduced for 1939. 
originated SWMEN AT PAINS AT, FERTIMIZES it, nore ot Healthy Tout, fresh dug’ end. for ste Edward Auten 
tas a plant. For Houseplants—Garden—Greenhouse. dr., Box W, Princeville, Hilinela, 
arry B. Moreland, Tuxedo, N fork. 
The WREXHAM saber. ~ tegen good ones, as low as 25c, also Iris, Crown 
ilies, etc. Economy list free. C. li. Smith, Faribault, 
ope Minn. 
Day Lilies a ws 
PEONIES—Choice varieties at new low prices. We allow 
HYBRID DAYLILIES: Bagdad, Mrs. Perry, each $1.50. liberal discount on all orders. Send for price list. 
Hyperion, Mikado, Bardley, each 75c. Anna Betscher, EAGLE GARDENS, Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
pot — eee, Mandarin, Ophir, Radiant, PES A ERA 
. each 50c, pricot, Margaret Perry, each 25c. Postage SIX FINE PEONIES §2.00. Solange, Cherry Hill, Lady 
sed _— celebrated strain pois on orders of $2.00. Fisher Flowers, Germantown, Alexander Duff, President Taft, Mons. Jules Elie ond 
es ° enn. Felix Crousse. Standard divisions, Prepaid. Walton E. 
ro oo world, Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 
you wan e true e = 
WREXHAMS that you con for MerT Spring Plants 
have heard so much ur 'S GIANT JAPANESE G 
a 35¢ Ss ROUND ORCHIDS. Strong. Bloom freely. 
about, order seed direct PAN SIES Rare, exquisite orchid corsage blossoms. Easily grown. 
f h * Largest, most beautiful, PRK Growing instructions. 3 for $1.00. Lelian Benner, 138 W. 
rom the originator. exquisitely waved and Broadway, Anaheim, Calif. 


New seed from Standard 
Wrexhams 


$2.50 per pkt. 200 seeds 


Seed from Novelties 
$5.00 per pkt. 200 seeds 


WATKIN SAMUEL 
King's Mill House WREXHAM, ENGLAND 








crinkled. Choicest col- 

ors, mixed. Many are 

gaily blotched. Special, postpaid: 
36c Pkt. for 10c; 1/16 oz. for $1 
Forget Mo-tete PR yeactia) Blue, pink, 
and white, mixed. i ft. tall. For 
borders, etc. Pkt. 10c; 1/4 oz. 30c. 
English Daisies(Bellis) Rose, pink, red, 
white, mixed. Large, early, double flow- 
ers, 6 in. plants. Pkt. 16c; 1/8 oz. 60c. ~ 

Special, all 3 above pkts. 25c postpaid - 

Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book free—Tulips, Daffodils, etc. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 125 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Prize ‘Seals 

















PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
_ to The Horner Press, 3517 Lancaster Ave., Phila., 
a. 

"Special Offers 
FINEST IRISES AND PEONIES at lowest prices. 
Novelties and standard kinds. Request free catalogue. 
a © NICHOLLS, 114 Overlook Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 

















PROTECT 
youR ROSES | 


FROM INSECTS AND DISEASE 


TrI-OCEN is an amazing spray 
that gives complete plant | 
protection. Economical. = 

tively controls black-spot an 

‘mildew; kills insect pests- 
Stimulates luxuriant growth. 

For sale by garden supply 

| stores. If unable to obtain, 





write us. Free bulletin. 


The All-Purpose Spray 
209 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 





Rose Mfg. Co.. 





eae 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 
CUT FLOWERS 
W holesale——Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of New 
England’s most popular gladiolus fields. 20 acres 
are in bloom from July 20th to Oct. Ist, located 
on U. S. Rte. 1, main highway to Portsmouth, 
N. H., 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write Dept. F for New Fall List 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR FLOWERS NEXT WINTER 


Start your house plants now 
It's easy with KAK SALVE! | 
Money back guarantee. $1.00 postpaid 
Or send for free booklet. 


Photoy Products, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 





BULBS 
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BLUE 
RIBBON 
FLOWER 
HOLDER 


“The Holder 
That Holds" 


Nos. 1,3 &5 
pictured 














An outstanding new flower holder. A favorite with 
garden clubs and flower lovers. Stems of flowers 
placed between flexible brass wires, are held firmly 
but not injured. Heavy lead base supplies proper 
balance. Will not rust or wear out. 


#0 Miniature $.25* #4 Special round $1.00 
#1 Small round 35 #5 Oblong 1.50 
#2 Medium round -50 #1 Japanese PD 
#3 Large round 75 #2 Japanese 1.00* 


#6 Round (very heavy)  $3.00* 
Postage 10% of order 
All holders attractively boxed except those marked* 
Wholesale prices upon request. 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 
BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls Ohio | 





Boysenberry in Northern 
Gardens 


HE Boysenberry or Boysen dewberry is 
now widely advertised and _ sold 
throughout the East, as well as on the 
Pacific Coast where it originated. The Ohio 


Experiment Station has received a great | 


many requests for information as to its 
relative value and method of culture in 
Ohio. Experiment Station tests, as well 
as several growers’ experiences, indicate 
that the value of the Boysenberry is prob- 
ably limited to home gardens and special 
markets in this state. The fact that it 
requires protection during the winter, 
should be trellised, and bears over a long 
period should be known and considered be- 
fore a large planting is made. Some grow- 
ers have been disappointed with the Boy- 
senberry, but others feel that it is worth 
growing in a limited way even though it 
requires special care. 

A trellis of two or three wires is useful 
for training the canes. As soon as they 
have fruited they should be removed and 
destroyed. The new canes produced each 

















Courtesy Knott’s Berry Place 


of Boysenberry often measure 


2 inches long 


Fruits 


year should be covered with straw or soil 
during the winter and then trained to the 
trellis early in the spring. The canes are 
vigorous and _ it usually necessary to 
thin out about one-half of them when they 
are pruned in the early spring. The larg- 
est should be left to train on the 
trellis. 

[The Editor would like to learn of the 
experiences of other northern gardeners 
with Boysenberry.] 


is 


ones 











GROW BETTER DELPHINIUMS 


Our work is to improve and blend the better strains. 
Seeds and plants ‘hat we offer are from the world's 
outstanding creations. None finer exist. This season we 
have a large surplus of fine plants—will bloom next year 
—and out they go to you at $1. per doz. $3. per 50 or 
$5. per 100 prepaid. Seeds planted now will bloom next 
season. Large packet for 50c; 3 pkts for $1 (To growers 
$4. per oz.) We can obtain for you, rose pink, white or 
yellow seeds at $1. per pkt. Plants shipped in Sept. 
Seeds aon. Folder free. With 50 white and rose seeds, 
«2vJC Cash. 

DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 

Puyallup, Wash. 





Special collection offer of 


ALSTROEMERIAS 


Peruvian Lily 
A free flowering race of plants easily grown in 


moist, partially shaded situations in the garden. 
They bear an abundance of showy and attractive 
clusters of flowers on tall, wiry stems in late 
spring. Excellent for house decoration and flower 
arrangements. 

2 Aurantiaca—yellow 2 Pelegrina—pink 

2 Aurantiaca major—orange 2 Pelegrina alba—white 

2 Chilensis—pastel shades 2 Pulchella—red and xreen 


12 roots in six varieties 
$3.00 value, specially priced 
Now is the time to plant them 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Blvd., Arcadia, Calif. 
IRIS 7 AMARYLLIS + 


‘iy STASSEN’S 


"= FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 


$2.00 





RARE BULBS 


1525" 
15 ZONATUS, Soft Lilac 25¢ | 
15 SPECIOSUS, Deep Blue 25¢ } 


These Fall Flowering Crocus bulbs are guaran- 
teed to Bloom this Oct.-Nov., anywhere and perfectly 
hardy. Planting instructions included. 
Send for profusely illustrated CATALOG of 
Holland Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, etc., 
also numerous specially priced Collections. 
STASSEN Floral Gardens, Box 17, Roslyn Heights, N. 





















Not more} 
than 60 at 
$1 ppd. to 
@ customer 




















Dont Blame 


7 wae 


“ DOGZOFF” 


Look for the well-known DOG- 
ZOFF trade mark on the yellow 
label bottle. Insist on the genu- 
ine, guaranteed repellent. 60c 
at your dealer’s, or 69c post- 
paid direct (Ohio add 2c tax). 
Address Dept. FG-9. 


BOHLENDER 


Dogs 





tion, 














the Dogs for Nuisance 
in Your Garden! 


are 
DOGZOFF corrects their bad habits and safeguards 
evergreens, flowers, shrubs, lawns against discolora- 
destruction and 
DOGZOFF is long-lasting, effective, yet harmless to 
plants and animals. Inoffensive to humans. 
to drive 






ad Ne ee 


TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 


moles out of rock gardens and lawns. 
Don’t put up with dog nuisance. 


creatures of habit. Spraying with 


unsightly dog nuisance. 
Useful 


Use DOGZOFF. 














FLOWER GROWER 
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Do Dogs Use Your 
Garden 





Comfort Station 
Keep them away with... 
LIQUID CHAPERONE 
The new dog repellant that 


rain will not wash away. 


Protects your flowers and shrubs. 
Harmless. Long lasting. Money back 
guarantee. Full quart bottle, $1. 
SEND NO MONEY. Order C.O.D. 
and pay postman $1 plus few cents 





mailing costs. Or enclose $1 with | 


order, and we will pay the postage. | 
Sudbury Laboratory, P. O. Box 250, | 
South Sudbury, Mass. | 








Iris, Peonies, and Hemerocallis 


Late Summer and Fall is the ideal time for planting 
perennials of all sorts and is especially good for Iris, 
Peonies and Hemerocallis. Our catalog lists the best of 
the newer sorts at very attractive prices. Write today 
for your copy of our catalog which pronounces the names 
of over 1000 hardy plants. 

E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 281A 


, Ja SPOKANE. WASH. 
AON NGrseries 








DELPHINIUMS 


After originating the now fam- 
ous Double Whites, Hoodacres 
continues developing them in 
new and varied forms — the 
striking large-centered Viking is 
one of them. 


HOODACRES 


ORIGINATING GARDENS 
Troutdale, Oregon 


We pay the postage 
rose—Enchantress, Joyce 
red—Wurtembergia, Proserpine 
pink—-Mrs. Perry, Jeannie Mawson 
Two scarlet-—-Prince of Wales, Flanders 
Plant roots in Aug., Sept., October 
Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon 


4912 rower sees 











The most complete CATALOGUE 


published, it includes many rare | 


and uncommon seeds. Choice Del- 

phiniums, Lupines, Liliums, Primu- 

las, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 

also Shrubs in great variety. 176 

pages crammed with information, 

24 Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 9. 
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Ipswich, England 





Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Tree Trouble Calendar 
ANY 


premature deaths among. our 
trees and the half-starved looks of 


some survivors no doubt have their origin 
in our ignorance. Because a tree normally 
looks like an indestructible, self-sustaining 
thing, we assume it can take care of itself. 
It can, usually, but a glance through any 
woodland will show the toll taken by in- 
sects, diseases and other natural enemies. 
Transfer the scene to the unnatural condi- 
tions of towns and cities, and it is easy 
to understand that the fight they have to 
put up to keep going is doubly hard. All 
of which leads up to the announcement 
that a booklet, “A Calendar of Common 
Tree Troubles,” published by the F. A. 
Bartlett Tree Expert Co., Stamford, Con- 
necticut, will open one’s eyes to the neces- 
sity of looking after our Tree friends and 
may be the means of saving not a few of 
them. 


> 














The new Goodrich Lightweight Gar- 

den Club Hose is easily handled and 

is made with special loop method for 
greater strength and durability 


Iceland Poppies 


NE of the things that makes life 
harder for the curious gardener is 
the plethora of new plants which are put 
on the market each year. Even a super- 


inquisitive person like myself, who grows. 


around 200 new items yearly, cannot keep 
up with the parade. It entails an immense 
amount of work, much of it quite fruit- 
less, but when one finds something like 
Burpee’s Apricot and Salmon Iceland Pop- 
pies (W. Atlee Burpee Co., 312 Burpee 
Bldg., Philadelphia) everything unpleas- 
ant is forgotten. What matter it that all 
these Poppies are short lived, when one 
can get three-inch-wide flowers in lovely 
apricot and salmon shades on 15-inch stems 
within three months from the sowing of 
the seed? If I were restricted to one kind 
of flowering plant, Iceland Poppies would 
be the choice and Burpee’s Apricot and 
Salmon would have a prominent place in 
the planting. 


A Rare Fern 


ERN lovers will be pleased to know, I 
am sure, that they can now get one 
of the rarest of native hardy Ferns, Dryop- 
teris fragrans, or the Fragrant Fern. I 


have never seen the plant and had no idea 
that it was in commercial channels until 
I had a letter the other day from James E. 
Mitchell, of Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Ver- 
mont, in which he said that he was able 
to list it this year. Allow me to quote 
briefly: “This Fern,” he writes, “has not 
only never before been offered, but it is 
not likely to be offered by any other nur- 
sery. There are probably not more than 
three members of the American Fern So- 
ciety who ever saw this Fern growing in 
the wild. It was found in Vermont more 
than fifty years ago by Prindle, but botan- 
ists have conserved(?) the species here by 
placing the last known plant in Vermont 
in their herbariums, and although I know 
the mountains of this state better than any 
living botanist, I have never seen a plant 
growing in the wild here.” More details 
will be found in the current supplement to- 
Mr. Mitchell’s catalogue, the two together 
containing much rare and good plant ma- 
terial. 


New Race of White Delphiniums 
( ee are funny. We have splen- 


did white Roses, but we want a blue 
one. We have wonderful blue Delphini- 
ums, but we want a white one. In the 
former case, there is nothing now on the 
market that fully fills the bill, but in Del- 
phiniums we are rapidly approaching the 
time when we can say that we have a 
really outstanding white. Perhaps that 
time is here now, for Salbach’s new cata- 
logue (Carl Salbach, 657 Woodmont Ave., 
Berkeley, California) lists Galahad, “a 
giant new race of whites having all the 
good quality formerly lacking in white 
Delphiniums,” according to the description. 
Even though I have not seen the flower, 
I have long ago learned that Salbach does 
not say anything in his catalogue that he 
does not mean, so I am looking forward 
to Galahad this year with every assurance 
of seeing an outstanding white Delphinium. 


, 


Named Coral Bells 


oye accomplishments in certain fields 
often conceal equally brilliant results 
in other spheres. I was reminded of that 
fact recently when I opened the catalogue 
of Chas. F. Barber, Hoodacres, Troutdale, 
Oregon, whose splendid work with Del- 
phiniums is well known, and found his ex- 
tensive list of named varieties of Heuchera, 
all of his own origination. So I am hasten- 
ing to spread the news, thinking that other 
lovers of Coral Bells will be glad to know 
about it. 


Comet Radish 


b* sepeases you are working on your frame- 
garden schedule, turn to page 147 of 
Burpee’s (W. Atlee Burpee Co., 316 Bur- 
pee Bldg., Philadelphia) current catalogue 
and order their Comet Radish for a quick 
crop of delicious scarlet radishes. My spring 
harvest of this variety commenced in exact- 
ly three weeks from seed sowing and lasted 
a long while. 


C. W. Woop 






